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shrift 


slapboard  pavilion,  minors'  altar 
a  smoky  cold  incensed  space 
for  the  wintering  congregation, 
dollar-twenty  beer  comforts  the 
throats  of  the  woollen  wrapped, 
others,  dancers,  begin  the  slow  strip 
tease  of  gone-to-meeting  finery, 
band  beaten  to  false  nakedness  of  the 
dance  floor,  begging  for  backseat 
confession,  candlecoated  walls  flash 
steam-dripped  glasswork  gospel  on 
barkeep  of  boredom  counting  nickels 
in  the  offertory  ashtray,  pushing 
dollar-twenty  salvation. 
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'Jim  Shoes' 


Nirvana  #3  in  D-flat  major-opus  2. 

(a  comment  on  modern  poetry) 
For  Alison  Becker,  Martha  McCaleb  and  Lisa  Faulkner 


12  exactly  beneath  ribbons  on  quilts  of  stone  poured  with  denim  ketchup; 
Waves  of  aluminum!!  Ubiquitous  and  omnipresent  pencils. 
Screaming  khaki,  cro-magnon  tan  shag- 
perhaps  . . . 

Wine  above?  Shelved  fish  slowly  creaking  through. .  .suspended 

paper  greeks 
A  suitcase,  birth  of  a  tennis  racket. 
Blades  of  cork,  chuckles,  crumpled  consomme. 

Black  tin  box,  vertebrates  mirrored  beige  eyelet-away. 
A  splash  of  vanadium,  lead-stained  mayonnaise. .  . 
Acquiesced  grey  linoleum  toenails,  simonized. 

*  Jim  Shoes' 


The  last  cafe. 


I  walked  in  the  cafe' that  night. 

Only  a  few  people  were  sitting  there. 

As  usual,  they  had  not  turned  on  many  lights 

And  a  heavy  smoke  was  drifting. 

On  the  bar,  the  bottles  were  lying  empty; 

Nobody  had  drunk,  they  always  had  been  empty. 

I  leaned  against  a  corner  and  looked  around; 

Raskolnikov  was  here,  pale  as  he  used  to  be. 

His  head  tilted,  and  his  eyes  looking  down, 

And  his  hands  stretched  out  on  the  table. 

He  was  listening  to  Dostoievsky 

Talking  to  him. 

I  felt  like  sitting  next  to  them. 

But  I  knew  I  did  not  belong  to  their  world. 

A  soft  music  came  up  from  somewhere 

And  then  I  saw  Pierrot  and  Arlequin. 

Nodding  with  their  black  and  white  faces 

As  they  played  the  mandolin 

With  their  powerless  hands. 

I  felt  like  quietly  singing  with  them 

But  I  knew  I  did  not  know  their  song. 

Against  the  other  wall,  in  front  of  me, 

A  thin  man,  dressed  in  black 

Has  laid  his  arms  like  a  cross. 

The  gaze  lost,  the  eyes  mad. 

He  was  still  unconsoled. . . 

El  Desdichado! 

I  drew  near  him,  1  felt  like  entering  his  hell 

But  1  knew  against  me  the  door  was  closed. 

The  room  was  quiet,  everyone  was  whispering; 

Now  and  then,  the  empty  glasses  were  clinking. 

I  knew  that  nobody  would  dance; 

I  knew  that  nobody  would  party  at  this  place. 

I  felt  like  talking  to  them; 

I  felt  like  sharing  their  hopelessness. 

So  I  took  a  glass  and  I  dropped  it; 

They  vaguely  turned  their  heads 

But  none  of  them  looked  at  me. 

Then  the  world  stopped  spinning. 

It  was  my  last  cafe';  they  were  my  last  hope. 

My  heart  ceased  beating  and  I  fainted. 

When  I  woke  up,  1  thought  I  could  see 

Raskolnikov  smiling  and  watching  me. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  walked  out. 

But  the  next  night  when  I  came  back 

I  saw  from  their  stare,  from  their  hands 

That  they  were  welcoming  me  in  their  sorrow. 

And  I  felt  that  at  last,  at  last,  i^^^C 

Of  their  kingdom  I  was  a  part. 

Anne  Renault 

(Exchange  Student — France) 
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Christie  Ann  Scordas 
Poetry  Contest — 1st  Place 

Three  poems  from 
LESSONS  TO  A  FOURTH  GRADE  CLASS 

Lesson  I. 


Our  ancestors  wandered 
in  search  of  berries. 

Eating  lizards  on  occasion. 

Lifting  logs, 

inspecting  bark, 

poking  fingers, 

panicking  insects 

and  tasting  them  at  random. 

Our  ancestors  walked  dehghted, 
mouths  wide  open, 
through  swarms  of  gnats. 

Our  ancestors  ate  their  way 
across  the  continents 
in  search  of  berries. 

Eating  each  other  just  once  in  a  while. 

Sampling  everything  that  crossed  their  path. 

Poisoning  themselves  at  times 
and  dropping  in  their  tracks. 

Lesson  V. 

What  a  lesson  we  learned 

when  our  father's  father 

outran  Oppression 

and  Famine 

only  to  have  them  follow 

on  the  next  boat 

to  the  new  land. 

And  we  were  there 
to  meet  them — 


(There  was  nowhere  else 

to  go. 

No  place  else 

to  be.) 

Cornered  in  the  New  World 
waving — 

As  Distress  walked  off  the  ship 
with  a  red  carnation  on; 

A  picture  of 
each  of  us 
as  infants 
in  his  pocket. 

How  we've  grown! 

All  the  feathers 
of  all  the  birds 
in  all  the  world 
flapping  at  once 

Could  not  do 
what  the  wind  did 
to  the  dust 
that  was  the  land 
that  was  the  Midwest. 

The  Midwest 
in  mid-air 
blowing 

And  when  it 

settled 

finally 

The  Midwest 
was  still  there. 


The  same  spirit 

that  moved  the  air  '   / 

that  filled  the  sails  ^c/*^ 

and  moved  the  ships 

that  brought  our  people 

here 


The  same  spirit 
that  moved  the  air 
and  made  the  wind 
that  blew 
the  dirt 
around 

Brought  the  people  back 
to  sit  on  the  Midwest 

To  make  sure 
it  wouldn't  go 
anywhere  again. 

Lesson  VIII. 

They  rebuilt  Hiroshima. 

(Lightening, 

if  only  out  of  pity, 

rarely  strikes 

the  same  spot  twice.) 

So, 

when  they  rebuilt  Hiroshima 

they  built  it  where  it  had  been 

before. 

They  rebuilt  London. 

(The  misquito  bites  twice 

and  again. 

It  buzzes  above  us 

and  ruins  our  sleep 

while  filling  its  body  to  bursting 

with  blood.) 

They  rebuilt  London  after 

the  swelling  went  down. 

The  tissue  of  the  scar  grows 
thicker  than  the  skin. 
The  earth  has  learned 
to  tolerate  the  sky. 
And  man  persists — 

Adapting 
by  not  adapting, 
rejecting  acceptance, 
testing  all  patience. .  . 

And  sticks  out  his  tongue 
in  the  face  of  oblivion 
and  screams: 

Catch  me  you  old  gorrilla  fart — 

C'mon!  MaryAbrams 
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JillSteenhuis'80 


Poetry  Contest— 2nd  Place 

Classic  Black 

I  never  was  the  pink 

one,  fragile  dancer  with  the 

big  kiclcs,  I  always  lost 

my  hairbands  and 

wore  all  black. 

but  once  with  the 

mirror,  oh,  my  legs  felt 

longer,  I  was  told  I 

had  a  good  neck  and  to 

cut  my  messy  hair. 

I  still  drag  satin  shoes 

in  the  street  faking 

practice  time,  but  I 

can  put  on  stage  eyes, 

now  I've  learned  to 

wrap  a  bun.  I'm  the 

dancer  with  the  long  line, 

still  wearing  classic 

black,  often  late  to 

class,  practising 

kicks  during  dinner. 

wool  coated  ankles  tucked 

under  her  finally  stilled 

thighs,  she  crouched  &  rubbed 

the  hardened  mass  of  leg  that  had 

once  let  her  jump. 

under  the  stage  on  the 

dusty  cold  cement,  the  warm 

friction  eased  the  pain 

to  the  beat  of  bodies 

leaping  above. 

first  to  catch  her  breath  and 

smear  lipstick  on  the 

juice  glass,  her  damp 

costume  dries  into  concentric 

salt  rings,  encircling  the  arms 

wrapped  'round  her  cooled  down 

frame,  first  to  hear  the 

after  quiet,  an  inner  sound  of 

over,  last  to  leave  her 

theatre,  in  darkness  after  the  fact. 


Amy  Campbell  '80 
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DebraBook'80 


Poetry  Contest — 3rd  Place 

for  Page 

A  dot  of  deep  Purple  hanging  from  a  vine, 

Painted  stubborn  Grey  untempted  to  shine. 

Pressed  securely  in  a  cluster, 

moistened  slightly  by  heavy  rain, 

the  Grapes'  odor  is  Elusive  Pain, 

its  sweetness  hidden  within  obscure  Lace, 

veiling  the  nectar  as  its  Last  Grace. 
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Stephanie  Snead  '81 
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Seasons 


Snow-flakes  fall. 

The  season  Fall 
is  gone. 

Now  Winter 
is  here, 
And  the  snow 
will  be  towed 
By  youngsters 
to  the  fort 
Which  will  fall 
to  the  season, 
Spring. 


■>,, 


Toni  M.  Santangelo  '80 


Andy  Aiken 
Age  12 
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Jill  Steenhuis  '80 
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Bowing 

I  was  walking  to  my  mother's  house  one  day  picking  wildflowers 
along  the  way.  A  soft  wet  cushion  of  grass  chilled  my  bare  feet.  In  my 
hands  I  carried  three  yellow  dandelions,  a  daisy,  and  two  blue  blooms 
my  mother  calls  cornflowers.  As  I  came  to  the  road  heading  into  the 
woods,  I  felt  a  despairing,  quiet  unrest.  The  birds  were  inaudible  above 
the  deep  drone  of  crickets,  but  even  that  seemed  like  a  silence  in  itself. 
Under  the  trees,  the  air  was  hot  and  moist.  The  tree  trunks  were  covered 
with  green  moss.  Long  wooden  vines  entwined  themselves  between  the 
tree  limbs,  while  some  of  them  hung  freely  to  the  forest  floor. 

I  continued  on  my  way  at  a  slower  pace  now.  Bugs  started  swarm- 
ing in  and  around  my  ears.  I  frantically  smashed  them  with  my  fingers. 
But  as  soon  as  I  stopped  rubbing  my  ears,  the  high  pitched  noise  began. 
I  shook  my  head  violently;  still  the  obnoxious  sound  persisted, 
"disease,  disease,  disease."  I  ran  along  the  riverbank  until  I  came  to  a 
place  where  it  sloped  down  onto  a  large  sandbar.  Throwing  the  flowers 
on  the  sand,  I  waded  into  the  deep  water.  I  immersed  my  head  and 
swam  upstream  with  open  eyes.  The  water  was  dark;  I  saw  only  the 
agitated  particles  which  flowed  past  me.  I  exhaled  and  came  above 
water. 

The  sky  was  visible  above  the  river  between  the  dense  forest  on 
both  sides.  A  greyness  seemed  to  be  pushing  the  thin  white  clouds  and 
blue  sky  away. 

I  had  been  carried  downstream  from  the  sandbar  by  this  time,  and 
had  to  fight  the  current  with  all  of  my  strength  to  make  it  back.  As  I 
crossed  the  sand  to  pick  up  my  flowers,  a  flash  of  lightening  illuminated 
the  sky  above  me.  I  heard  the  thunder  rolling  in  the  distance.  I  stood 
listening  as  the  wilted  flowers  drooped  across  my  fingers. 

A  thunderbolt  broke  in  the  air,  "toil,  end  it,  doom,  doom!"  The 
sky  clashed  in  an  electric  outburst.  I  dropped  the  blooms  and  ran 
screaming  through  the  woods.  The  air  smelled  sour,  and  my  mouth 
tasted  bad.  My  feet  stung  as  I  stepped  on  the  sharp  twigs  and  stones.  I 
eld  my  hands  over  my  ears  as  the  storm  raged  on. 

The  wind  picked  up  force  and  leaves  whirled  past  me.  Rain  poured 
through  the  wooded  canopy  above.  A  bolt  of  lightening  struck  a  tree, 
"justice!"  I  froze  as  I  heard  the  limb  splinter  and  fall  to  the  ground.  I 
was  no  longer  able  to  focus  on  what  was  around  me.  The  trees  swayed 
inward,  the  trunks  seeming  to  bend  and  roll.  The  leaves  rushed  to  the 
ground,  distorting  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trees.  I  could 
not  feel  my  feet  as  I  continued  my  rampant  escape  from  the  woods.  I 
moved  out  of  the  forest  and  into  a  clearing,  yet  I  did  not  seem  to  be 
pushing  against  the  ground  at  all.  I  held  out  my  hands  and  fell  to  my 
knees.  I  sensed  the  air  part  in  front  of  me  as  I  dropped.  The  earth 
stretched  under  my  weight  as  if  I  had  fallen  onto  a  trampoline.  I  was 
suddenly  enveloped  in  a  pool  of  rainwater.  I  jumped  out  of  the  water 
and  landed  in  another  spot.  Again,  I  sank  into  an  elastic  fold  of  earth.  I 
lifted  my  legs  to  my  chest,  the  earth  leveled  and  the  water  flowed  evenly 
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over  it.  I  lay  suspended  in  air  not  more  than  an  inch  above  the  ground. 

I  remained  motionless  as  the  rain  tapered  off  and  the  clouds  moved 
across  the  sky.  From  one  white  cloud  that  was  left,  a  beam  of  colored 
light  penetrated  and  descended  toward  me.  I  was  levitated  toward  the 
bow  as  it  formed  an  arc  from  the  cloud  to  the  top  of  the  trees.  When  I 
reached  it,  I  touched  it  with  my  hand.  It  was  rigid.  I  climbed  onto  its 
back  and  hiked  to  the  cloud  from  which  it  came. 

Once  on  top,  I  could  see  nothing  except  blue  sky  and  the  brilliant 
white  cloud  under  my  feet.  I  walked  a  little  to  my  left,  and  then  to  my 
right,  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  next.  Without  realizing  what  had  hap- 
pened, I  lost  my  balance  and  fell  into  a  spongy  pillar  of  the  cumulus, 
sprang  back  up  into  the  air,  and  down  again.  This  process  repeated,  and 
I,  unable  to  control  myself,  bounced  from  one  cloud  to  the  next  doing  a 
variety  of  intricate  dances  in  the  sky. 

Stephanie  Snead  '81 
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Editor's  Page 


The  BtLimhlcr  originated  in  1023,  taking  the  place  ot  the  Sweet  Briar  Mngaziite^  At  that  time  it 
was  published  six  times  annually  and  contained  many  features  that  are  now  printed  in  The 
Sweet  Briar  Wics,  The  Briar  Patch,  and  the  Student  Hninlhook,  Yet  through  all  the  shifting 
and  sorting  ot  materials  among  the  various  publications,  The  Bra))ibler  has  retained  its  in- 
dividuality as  our  "magazine  of  creativity."  The  following  editorial,  written  over  fifty  years 
ago,  is  still  a  valid  and  valuable  reminder  of  The  Braniblcr^  objective: 

It  the  i)iaf,aziiie  is  lust  a  proiitict  of  the  EjigUsli  Depart)>ient .  or  a  bu- 
prodtict  of  eolk's^e  coDipositioii  courses  it  will,  )ieccssarilu,  lack  life.,.  We 
wisli  to  stir  up  interest  i)i  writuig,  writing  which  has  soiiie  tone  and  some 
))niturit\/.  But  we  do  not  feel  that  the  entire  magazine  should  consist    of 
nothing  hut  short  stories  and  poems.  We  should  like  to  widen  the  scope 
of  its  material  to  include  any  subjects  of  general  interest  from  Russian 
music  to  outdoor  sports. ..  .handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  popular 
appeal.    (The  Brainbler.  Vol.  7.  no.  o) 

Although  interest  and  submissions  have  been  waning  in  recent  years,  there  was  stronger  sup- 
port this  year  from  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  We  on  The  Brambler  staff  hope  this  positive 
trend  will  continue,  to  produce  a  magazine  of  consistent  quality  in  the  years  to  come. 


C.K.O..  1^81 
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THE  BOLEY  PRIZE 


The  lean  Besselievre  Boley  Prize  is  awarded  each  year  to 
encourage  interest  in  creative  writing.  The  fund  provides  a 
prize  ot  5100  to  the  student  submitting  the  best  short  story 
in  the  annual  competition.  It  was  established  after  the 
death  ot  lean  Boley  in  1957  by  her  husband  and  parents, 
since  she  had  attended  Sweet  Briar  tor  two  years,  later 
receiving  a  B.  A.  from  Barnard  College  of  Columbia 
University.  She  died  at  age  42,  of  cancer. 

Two  of  her  books  were  published  during  her  lifetime: 
The  Restless,  a  book  about  a  crucial  year  in  a  woman's 
married  life,  and  The  Btibu  Lamb    a  satirical  book  on 
.American  life  abroad.  She  also  had  numerous  short  stories 
published  in  Tlie  Siituniay  Evening  Post.  Colliers.  The 
New  yorker   Harpers.  ConiDionweal     and  Gooii 


Housekeeping   lean  Boley  was  noted  for  her  character  f  • 
trayal  and  descriptive  writing.  She  seems  to  have  been  ; 
witty  character  herself,  and  is  recorded  as  saying  the 
following  in  a  letter  to  Sweet  Briar: 

...Herewith  please  find  enclosed  a  check 
for  SIO  from  a  prodigal  daughter  who. 
Iiaving  been  so  handsomely  treated  when 
recently  visiting  the  Sweet  Briar  campus, 
repents  her  years  of  irresponsibility 

The  Boley  Prize  for  1980  was  awarded  to  Catherine 
Cook,  class  of  1981,  for  her  story  "Its  a  Dogs  Life.  ' 


It's  a  Dog's  Life 

THE  BOLEY  PRIZE  STORY 
by  Cathy  L.  Cook 


Every  weekday,  the  yellow  schoolbus  would 
squeal  to  a  stop  at  the  corner  of  her  house,  and 
the  girl  would  step  off  the  bus,  arms  filled  with 
books,  and  she  would  cross  the  street  to  her 
house. 

She  would  bounce  up  the  driveway,  glad  to 
be  free  of  school  and  teachers  for  the  day, 
eager  to  check  the  mail.  She  would  enter  the 
silent  house,  in  a  hurry  to  kick  off  her  saddle 
shoes  and  dump  her  books  on  the  kitchen 
table.  Tossing  her  sweater  carelessly  on  a 
chair,  she  would  then  head  for  the  refrigerator, 
intent  upon  fixing  herself  an  after-school 
snack. 

However,  each  day  she  was  temporarily 
delayed.  Each  day  the  girl  would  enter  the  still 
house  in  a  carefree  mood,  and  the  family  dog 
would  come  to  the  front  door  to  great  her. 

Now,  after  being  in  school  all  day  with  her 
schoolchums,  she  was  in  no  mood  to  humour 
an  old,  sickly  dog.  She  was  used  to  giggling 
and  gossiping  over  which  boy  liked  which  girl, 
who  was  the  cutest  couple  of  the  week,  and 
possible  dates  for  a  movie  or  the  weekly 
school  dance.  Yet  every  day,  here  would  come 
this  dog  of  theirs,  hobbling  towards  her  as  fast 
as  its  thin,  arthritic  legs  could  carry  it,  a  glim- 
mer of  recognition  in  its  cataractic  eyes,  feeble 
ears  straining  to  hear  her  voice  beckon  in  a 
welcoming  manner,  while  its  stubby  tail  mov- 
ed back  and  forth  in  greeting. 

Each  day  she  would  look  at  the  dog  with 
disdain.  "Go  away!"  she  would  say  abruptly. 
"Can't  you  see  that  I'm  hungry!  I  have  to  call 
my  friends!  " 

The  dog,  hearing  these  cross  words,  would 
sadly  slow  its  wagging  tail.  It  was  a  bulldog. 


brindled  in  color,  while  its  square  muzzle  was 
now  covered  with  gray,  evidence  of  its  declin- 
ing years.  It  was  a  dog  of  thin  bone  structure, 
with  just  enough  skin  to  warm  its  brittle 
bones.  The  dog  was  nine  years  old. 

The  girl's  mother  had  gotten  the  dog  one 
cold  winter  morning,  after  the  girl  had  turned 
six  years  of  age.  The  little  girl  had  stood  there, 
holding  the  squirming  puppy,  little  puppy 
barks  leaving  round  rings  in  the  crisp  January 
air.  The  puppy  had  been  the  mother's  choice 
of  companion  for  her  only  child,  and  the 
mother  loved  each  dearly. 

As  the  dog  had  inevitably  aged,  the  mothei 
became  very  solicitious  of  its  health.  She  gave 
the  dog  extra  blankets  to  sleep  on.  She  would 
put  a  sweater  and  socks  on  the  dog  when  it 
had  to  go  out  on  bitterly  cold  or  rainy  days. 
She  chopped  its  food  up  carefully  at  night  for 
the  worn-out  teeth  to  scoop  up. 

The  girl  knew  of  her  mothers  concern  for 
the  old  dog's  well-being,  and  so  consequently 
never  spoke  a  terse  word  to  it  in  her  mother's 
presence. 

But  each  day,  as  the  girl  would  be  in  a 
hurry  to  get  in  the  house  and  dump  her  books 
so  she  could  call  her  friends,  she  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  faithful  dog,  moving  her  way  on 
spindly  legs. 

No  matter  that  the  girl  would  holler  at  the 
dog  in  a  scornful  voice,   "Go  away!  I  have  no 
time  to  pet  you,  "  the  old  dog  would  still  come 
up  to  her,  hoping  for  a  kind  word  or  a  gentle 
pat.  It  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  she  only 
cared  about  boys  instead  of  the  obsolete  prac- 
tice of  chase-the-stick.  Its  eyes  would  spark 
with  hope,  its  docked  tail  wagging  slowly. 


(gerly.  Each  day,  the  girl  would  act  in  the 
:me  hostile  manner,  leaving  the  dog  to  slink 
;vay,  head  down,  its  pathetic  attempt  at  com- 
anionship  crushed  again. 

Occasionally,  the  girl  would  feel  a  slight 
vinge  of  guilt.  After  all,  the  dog  was  old  and 
■ay.  But  soon  she  would  be  on  the  phone, 
iking  with  her  friends,  flirting  with  the  boys, 
jickly  forgetting  the  dog. 

One  morning,  just  before  hurrying  out  the 
ont  door  to  catch  the  schoolbus,  she  passed 
y  the  dog,  lying  in  the  kitchen  on  the  floor 
ear  the  warmth  of  the  stove.  She  paused  to 
Dok  at  the  mournful  dog,  who  only  raised  its 
yes  briefly  to  glance  at  her,  then  closed  them 
nd  sighed,  returning  to  a  slumber.  The  girl 
uddenly  saw  the  dog  as  it  had  always  been— a 
aithful  pet,  one  who,  indeed,  she  herself  had 
;rown  up  with.  She  remembered  schooldays  of 
oming  home  to  the  lonely  house  as  a  small 
irl,  and  the  dog  was  there  to  welcome  her, 
nd  they  would  go  outside  and  frolic  in  the 
unshine.  She  recalled  laughing  at  the  dog's 
ilayful  antics,  amusing  her  until  her  mother 
ould  return  from  work. 

The  girl  nodded  her  head  in  reminiscence; 
he  determined  to  restore  a  little  more  affec- 
ion  to  the  long-standing  bond  between  the  old 
log  and  herself.  Goodness!  She  would  be  late 
f  she  didn't  make  the  bus,  and  so,  grabbing  up 
ler  books,  she  ran  for  the  door,  out  to  the 
waiting  bus. 

That  very  afternoon,  the  girl  sprang  up  her 
Iriveway,  a  skip  in  her  steps.  A  new  boy  was 
n  her  class  and  she  fancied  that  he  thought  her 
ute.  Oh,  such  happiness!  She  could  hardly 
v^ait  to  call  her  friends  and  tell  them. 

She  strode  into  the  house  expectantly,  kick- 
d  off  her  shoes  and  waited  for  the  old  dog  to 
mble  up  to  her.  She  peered  intently  into  the 
:itchen,  listening  for  the  clickety-clack  of  the 
log's  nails  on  the  linoleum  floor.  There  was 
mly  silence.  She  called  the  dog's  name  ques- 
ioningly,  softly. 

Her  mother's  voice  quivered  unexpectantly 
rom  the  bedroom.  "Honey,  is  that  you?" 

Suddenly  seized  with  doubts  (what  was  her 
nother  doing  home  from  work?),  the  girl  bur- 
ied down  the  hall,  and  met  her  mother 
lalfway  around  the  corner. 

Her  mother's  eyes  were  red  and  puffy;  her 
lascara  was  smudged  under  her  teary  eyes. 


She  sniffled,  blowing  her  nose  into  a  handker- 
chief. Through  the  handkerchief,  she  mumbl- 
ed, her  voice  breaking,  "Honey,  I  came  home 
at  lunchtime  today  and  she  didn't  rise  to  greet 
me.  1  found  her  hunched  up  on  her  blankets, 
whimpering  and  twitching  in  short  spasms... 
she  barely  acknowledged  my  presence..." 

At  this,  the  mother  paused.  She  swallowed 
noisily.  The  girl  began  putting  her  mother's 
words  together.  No,  she  couldn't  mean... 

Her  mother  continued.  "She  was  in  ob- 
vious pain.  The  vet  said  that  she'd  lived  a  long 
life  for  a  bulldog.  There  was  no  sense  letting 
her  suffer.  I  brought  her  in  and  the  vet  put  her 
to  sleep.  " 

The  girl  stood,  stunned  for  a  moment.  She 
felt  remorse,  guilt,  regret  welled  up  deep  inside 
of  her.  She  felt  her  face  warm,  her  eyesight 
blur.  No!  She  wanted  to  scream.  Instead  she 
wailed,  and  her  mother  reached  out  to  her, 
and  the  girl  ran  to  her  mother's  arms,  the  two 
sobbing  on  each  other's  shoulders. 

The  mother  cried  for  the  loss  of  a  loyal 
friend,  while  the  girl  cried  for  the  lesson  that 
she  had  so  cruelly  learned.  As  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  face  and  shaking  body,  she  cried  for 
her  absolute  callousness,  her  complete  indif- 
ference, her  utter  lack  of  concern  for  the  aged 
dog.  What  would  one  moment's  worth  of  a 
cheering  greeting,  a  friendly  pat,  a  gentle 
reassurance  to  the  dog  have  made  to  her 
friends'  time?  After  all,  she  saw  her  friends  all 
the  time,  called  them  all  the  time. 

With  each  falling  teardrop,  the  girl  grew 
wiser  slowly  but  bitterly.  She  vowed  never 
again  to  let  a  few  schoolfriends  come  between 
herself  and  a  loyalty  of  long  standing. 

Finally,  her  sobs  began  to  diminish.  Her 
mother  patted  her  consolingly.  Regret  and 
remorse  still  tormented  the  girl.  She  turned 
from  her  mother,  asking  somewhat  hopefully, 
still  shakily,  "Where  was  she  buried?"  hoping 
to  at  least  put  some  flowers  on  the  old  dog's 
grave. 

Her  mother  asnwered  tonelessy,  "There 
isn't  any.  We  had  to  cremate  her.  The  vet  had 
no  room  in  the  ground." 

Hearing  these  words,  the  girl  burst  into 
tears  afresh,  grieving  and  realizing,  finally, 
that  the  knowledge  of  love  often  comes  too 
late.  The  dog  was  gone  for  good. 
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Williaui  Shockley  Dreams 


In/  Maru  AhruDis 


When  everyone  resembles  Einstein  in  liuiks 

Peaches  will  climb  down 

And  walk  to  their  crates. 

Broccoli  will  grow  in  it's 

Own  cream  sauce. 

Little  lambs  will  pump 

Mint  jelly 

Through  their  veins. 


When  everyone  resembles  Einstein  in  looks 

Chickens  will  walk 

Without  squalking 

Into 

Ovens. 

Startish  will  learn  how  to  tap  dance. 

Monkeys  sing. 

Birds  talk. 


.^  V-i.-^ 


The  Creation  Storx/ 


A  PLAY  IN  FOUR  SCENES 


Scoic  I 


SETTING:  A  hlunL  fta^^i\  Tiro  )iwii  oitcr 
rijiht  liivsscii  in  a  tuauncr  >o  tliut  one  null 
kiioic  that  tlicy  tvc  )iioic  than  Gods. 

a)  This  certainly  is  not  a  very  exciting  exist- 
ence we've  been  living. 

b)  (sarcastically)  Really?  That's  very  percep- 
tive ot  you. 

a)  Don't  be  so  sarcastic,  please.  I  don't  like 

it  any  more  than  you  do.  But  really,  there 
isn't  aniitluug  to  do. 

b)  Well,  we  could  always  create  again... 

a)  The  floor  is  open  for  suggestions. 

b)  How  about  a  new  universe? 

a)  Are  you  kidding?  Just  think  ot  the  last 
one!! 

b)  Don't  remind  me.  That  was  one  of  my 
more  notable  failures,  so  lets  just  forget 
it. 

a)  To  continue  with  your  idea,  just  what 
could  we  put  in  this  universe  of  yours? 

b)Oh,  you  know,  stars  and  planets  and 
nebulae,  and  all  of  the  usual.  We  can  do 
anything  to  it,  really. 

a)  And  who  would  look  after  this  universe? 
Not  to  put  a  damper  on  the  idea,  but  you 
know  me.  I  might  get  bored  with  the 
whole  thing,  and  wander  off  and  forget 
it.  You  just  can't  leave  a  universe  out 
there— somebody's  got  to  take  care  of  it. 

b)  (slight  pause)  Well. ..we  could  always 
create  another  God... 

a)  Nice,  but  what's  He  going  to  do  when  He 
gets  bored?  I'd  hate  to  inflict  that  on 
anyone,  knowing  how  badly  it  actually 
is. 

b)  (gaining  enthusiasm)  We  could  create 
things,  like  people,  to  amuse  him. 

a)  Suppose  he  doesn't  like  it?  Besides,  that 
always  backfires.  Universes  are  never 
very  exciting,  at  least,  not  for  very  long. 
They  tend  to  run  down. 

b)  I  got  it!  We'll  let  this  God  create  his  own 
universe.  That  way,  we'll  be  assured  that 
he'll  like  it,  and  won't  get  bored  with  it. 

a)  I  must  admit,  that  is  a  good  idea,  and 
one  that  I  don't  think  we've  ever  tried. 
It  might  make  a  good  show,  for  a  while 
anyway. 


b)  Now  I've  got  a  question  for  you.  How 
can  we  assure  ourselves  that  he  won't 
make  some  mamby-pamby,  half-assed 
universe?  How  can  we  be  sure  it  will 
have  substance?  And  what's  this  God  to 
be  like?  What  will  motivate  him  to 
create? 

a)  Well,  think  of  the  qualities  he  will  need. 
First,  he  has  to  be  aware  of  what  exactly 
his  powers  are.  Secondly,  motivation... 
hmmmm.  Maybe  the  quality  we  seek  is 
loneliness.  Imagine... a  ruler  of  a  universe 
with  total,  unlimited  power,  able  to  do 
create  all  that  he  wants,  but  not  having 
anyone  ever  to  talk  with.  This  way,  he'd 
have  to  work  to  keep  from  thinking  about 
what  he  won't  have— a  friend.  The  most 
important  thing,  and  he  wont  have  it! 

b)That  just  might  be  an  interesting  show. 

Scene  II 

SETTING:  Tlie  stage  is  empty,  exeept  foi  a 
leliite  linnp.  off  center.  It  is  only  revealed  in  a 
touch  of  bhie  hght,  barely  visible.  The  voice  of 
"a"  is  heard  offstage,  sliglitly  echoing  irith 
authority. 

a)  Let  there  be  a  God.  (Lump  stirs.)  Grant 
him  the  powers  to  create  his  universe, 
and  to  fill  it.  Give  him  all-power,  and  the 
wisdom  to  use  it.  Let  him  be  forever, 
eternally  alone,  with  no  companionship 
or  friend.  Let  him  be  aware  of  it,  but 
never  let  him  know.  Now... LET  HIM 
BE!!! 

g)  (slowly)  I. ..am. ..Cod.  Isnt  tliere  any- 
body around?  Hello?  A>iybody  there? 
No?  But .. .where  am  I?  How  did  I  come 
to  be?  There  is  a  void.  I  must  create 
to  be  somewhere.  iLouderi  Let  there  be  a 
universe.  Let  tliere  be  stars,  planets,  nebu- 
lae, constellations  and  all  that  fills  a  uni- 
verse. Let  there  be  titne.  and  in  due  course 
of  tinie.  let  there  be  life.  (As  each  is 
mentioned,  the  stage  gets  brighter   and 
the  objects  appear,  except  for  lite.)  I 
have  my  universe,  (glancing  about  in 
pleased  satisfaction)  but  something  is 
lacking.  Wrong.  Wish  I  knew  what  it 
was.  Well.  I'll  figure  it  out  sooner  or 
later.  Meanwhile.  I  wish  I  had  somebody 


to  explain  tliis  fiDDiu  feeling  I  have  to... 
(exit  left) 

(a  ami  b  enter  ri}iht) 
b)  Well,  there  he  goes, 
a)  He's  done  a  nice  job  with  his  universe, 

hasn't  he? 
bl  First  rate. 

a)  He  doesn't  know  he's  alone  yet,  does  he? 

b)  Yes,  but  hell  have  to  see  people  before 
he  realizes  the  full  significance  ot  how 
alone  he  really  is. 

a)  Well,  yes  sir,  this  certainly  is  a  nice  little 
universe  he's  made  here... 
(a  ivilI  h  stroll  off  left) 
Scene  III 

SETTING:  A  background  of  stars,  a  and  b  are 
sitting  somewhere  visible,  but  out  of  the  ivau. 
watching  what  is  happening.  Cod  is  talking  to 
a  man  who  will  turn  out  to  be  ]esus. 

g)  You  musti 

j)  You  must  be  out  of  your  mind. 

g)  You  have  to;  if  not  for  them,  for  me. 

j)  You  are  really  out  of  your  bird. 

g)  Can't  you  see?  That's  why  I  created  you. 
Are  you  that  slow? 

j)  Your  prophets  weren't  enough?  And  what 
about  your  Jews?  A  whole  damn  race, 
following  your  every  whim  I 

g)  That's  just  it.  They  follow,  like  a  herd  of 
sheep  to  the  slaughterhouse.  Something's 
got  to  give  them  the  necessary  push,  and 
that  will  be  you.  That  is  why  you  are. 
It  is  what  I  created  you  for. 

j)  That's  easy  for  you  to  say.  You're  God, 
and  you  don't  feel  what  pain  is.  I'm  not 
immortal  like  you:  I'm  just  a  lousy 
human.  True,  one  who  has  seen  you,  but 
still  just  a  human.  I  feel  pain,  and  I  don't 
like  it.  Slap  me,  and  I  hurt.  Do  you  really 
think  that  I'm  going  to  agree  to  your 
plan,  and  let  them  nail  me  up  on  that 
cross?  You  know  what  happens?  \'ou 
hang  there  until  finally  all  of  your 
muscles  relax,  and  you  very  slowly 
asphitiate.  You  cant  breathe-get  it?  You 
have  your  hands  and  feet  nailed,  out  in 
the  hot  sun.  on  a  stupid  piece  of  wood. 
Sorry,  God,  I'm  not  a  sparerib.  I  don't 
want  that.  lust  because  nothing  can  ever 
hurt  you  doesn  t  mean  that  it  won't  hurt  me. 

g)  (getting  angr\')  Okay,  now  listen  to  my 
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side.  One  day,  I  was  here.  I  don't  know 
how  I  got  here,  or  if  I  was  in  another 
life  before,  or  what.  I  was  just  here.  The 
wasn't  anything  here  then  either.  So  I 
created.  I  created  the  universe— the  stars, 
the  life,  the  time,  and  most  importantly 
for  you,  1  created  now.  It  isn't  easy  to  be 
God-I  don't  have  anyone  to  discuss  my 
problems  with  or  anything.  I  know  what 
I  have  to  do. 

'])  Why  do  people  have  to  know  that  you 
exist? 

g)  Worship  is  the  closest  thing  I  have  to 
companionship.  If  I  didn't  have  at  least 
that,  I  might  just  snap  my  fingers  and 
destroy  everything  out  of  sheer  boredom. 

(The  spotlight  moves  to  where  a  ami  b  are        j 
sitti)ig. 

a)  Bit  touchy,  isn't  he. 

b)  Which  one?  They're  both  in  a  rotten 
mood.  j 

a)  Well,  I  guess  both.  Think  it's  going  to 
work? 

b)  I  don't  know. 

a)  It  could  work,  if  he  knows  what  he's 
doing. 

bl  That  Jesus  guy,  I  don  t  know.  How  does 
God  think  that  a  whole  planet  will  tall  in 
line  because  ot  a  single  death? 

(Spotlight  returns  to  God  and  Jesus) 

j)  I  won't  do  it. 

g)  You  will  because  I'm  telling  you  to. 

j)  No,  NO,  \'0.'  I  WON'T  DO  ITllI 

g)  I've  been  too  patient.  \'ou  will  do  as  I 
say.  You  will  live  the  life  I  have  design- 
ated for  you,  you  will  perform  the  mira- 
cles I  tell  you  to,  you  will  die  on  the 
cross,  and  three  symbolic  days  later,  \-ou 
will  return.  You  will  do  what  I  sa%-,  do 
you  understand?  You  ha\-e  no  choice,  and 
this  is  the  way  it  will  be. 

j)  (silent  a  moment  while  this  registers) 
You're  out  of  your  mindl!!!!!!!mind. 
You're  ready  to  see  me  die,  just  so  a  few 
people  will  worship  you,  even  though 
you  know  that  they  can't  understand  you, 
because  worship  is  the  closest  thing  to 
friendship. ..(Jesus  is  frozen  in  mid-speech, 
as  is  God  a  few  confused  seconds  later. 
When  this  registers,  the  light  moves  back 
to  a  and  b.  a  acts  as  though  he  had  just 
prevented  a  major  disaster.) 

b)  Why  did  you  do  that?  It  was  just  getting 
interesting! 


a)  Didn't  you  catch  what  was  happening? 

b)  Nope. 

a)  The  Jesus  guy  our  God  wants  to  sacri- 
fice was  just  about  to  spill  the  beans  to 
God.  He  was  about  to  tell  God  what  it 
was  that  motivated  him  to  do  everv'thing. 
That  would  have  done  it--ruined  it!  He 
would  have  understood  God,  and  there- 
fore be  the  friend  that  God  needed.  Good 
thing  we,  uh,  I  happened  along  and 
caught  that. 

bi  I  guess  you're  right,  but  what  do  we  do 
with  them  now? 

a-  Well...  God  wants  him  on  earth,  so  we 
simply  oblige  him.  Then  we  arrange  it  so 
that  neither  one  of  them  remembers  what 
just  happened . 

Scene  IV 

SETTING:  Jesus  is  on  the  cross,  left 
foreground,  a  and  b  are  again  obserz'ing.  God 
is  sitting  with  his  back  to  Jesus. 

a '  Well,  I  guess  this  is  it. 

b)  Yeah.  It's  kind  of  sad,  in  a  way.  I've 
enjoyed  this  go-round.  It  has  kept  up  the 
interest.  Too  bad  it's  almost  over. 

jl  Hey  God: 

g)  What? 

j)  It  hurts! 

gi  They  don't  crucify  people  because  it's  a 

pleasant  way  to  die,  you  know. 
j)  (under  his  breath)  You  no  good  crazy... 
gi  'rising  quickly  and  facing  Jesus  angrily ) 

Don't  bother  swearing  at  me. 
j)  God,  you  know  the  difference  bet-.-.een 

you  and  me?  You  can  turn  to  face  me,  but 

I  can't  turn  to  face  you.  'forced  laughter.  ■ 
g   Don't  bother  with  your  sarcastic  rem.arks. 

They're  no  good.  The  people  can't  see  rr.e. 


and  they  only  hear  you  v/hen  I  want  them 
to.  You  have  to  do  it  my  way,  because  I 
am  God. 

j;  It  must  be  nice  not  to  feel  pain— you  pig. 

gl  Say  the  words. 

]i  No. 

g)  You  have  to,  you  know.  I  won't  let  you 
die  until  you  do.  It's  just  a  matter  of 
time  until  I  v.'in. 

])  'shouting/  You  don't  know  the  meaning 
of  pain!  How  can  you  sit  there  and  tell  me 
what  to  say?  You  won't  let  me  die!!! 

g)  'softly,  almost  father-like)  Say  the  words. 

]i  I've  done  everything  your  way  so  far.  I 
'.von't  do  it  anymore.  I  quit.  I  don't  care 
what  happens  to  your  stupid  human  race! 
I  want  to  die!  Just  let  me  die!!! 

g}  Say  the  '.vords.  The  '.vords  contain  the 
truth. 

bi  This  is  it. 

p  You  '.vant  truth,  God?  'shouting/  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  motivates  you, 
God,  and  that  is  that  you  are  alone.  You 
seek  worship  from  all  these  people  be- 
cause that's  '.'-e  closest  thing  to  compan- 
ionship you  ..  <;■.  v-  rave.  That's  your 
truth,  God.  You  can  neser  hase  a  friend! 

g)  'pause/  I'm... I'm  sorrj'... 

])  'softly/  "Eloi,  Eloi,  Lema  Sabachthani." 

'He  dies  v/hile  God  kneels  on  the  floor, 

cr.'ing  into  his  hands. ' 
b/  Well,  it's  all  over  no-.v.  Our  God's  got  the 

truth.  I  guess  this  v/ill  end  up  like  all  of 

those  other  boring  Gods. 

a   Let's  go.  This  is  going  to  be  a  real  drag 
soon.  Ya  kriov.-  v/hat? 

b  ^  What? 

a  1 1  don't  even  think  that  God  is  going  to 
resurrect  Jesus  like  he  said  he  would. 

'xii    as  light  'ades.i 


Linda  Hauptfuhrer 


/e. 
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Ujititled 

by  Tony  Marra 

The  night  is  long, 

sights  ot  what  can  be 
are  now  in  view. 

The  body  is  hght, 
the  spirit  tree  tor  thght. 

Things,  they  pass  with  such  speed, 
i  think  planets  they  be. 

Seeing,  but  not  with  eyes, 
for  they  too  have  limits. 

The  body,  be  not  a  body  at  all, 
yet  i  can  touch,  using  no  hancls. 

Sound  be  as  light, 
silent,  yet  there. 

These  sounds,  be  deaf  to  the  ear, 
but  not  the  mind. 

The  senses  ot  the  spirit 
feel  the  presence 

of  The  Creative  Force. 
In  feeling  the  surge  of  Its  power, 

i  fear  the  knowledge  of  my  own 
incompleteness, 

which  now  summons  me  back 
to  the  body 

tor  i  have  much  yet  to  learn, 
so  i  may  ready  myself  tor  th>  endless  flight, 

yet  to  come,  once 

i  am. ..one 
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Siinbath 

My  breasts  nestle  in  the  soft  grass; 

the  sweet  smell  of  my  sweater  lulls  me  to  drowsiness. 

A  spider's  view  of  the  world  I  see- 
layers  of  life  beyond  my  belief. 

Rejoicing  their  birth,  the  baby  blades  of  blue-green  grass  whistle 

with  the  wind, 
teasing  me  as  they  tickle  my  feet. 

The  showers  of  yesterday's  storm  seep  up  through  my  cushion  of 

dead  bush, 
balancing  with  its  refreshedness,  the  sunny  warmth  from  above. 

But  paranoia  possesses  me  as  a  pompous  tick  proudly  parks  himself 

on  my  blanket; 
I  know  he's  eyeing  my  waving  hair — edging  his  way  there. 

I  flip  to  face  the  heavens, 

and  at  my  disposal  are  my  dreary  daydreams. 

I  am  being  blinded, 

for  I  am  forced  to  follow  the  clouds  until  they  smother  my  face. 

Heavy  now,  I  only  wish  my  lids  to  serve  me  - 

to  screen  me  from  those  threatening  fears, 

and  carry  me  with  them  on  their  flight  into  fantasy. 

Hedley  Sipe 


'/, 


w 
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Rendez-Vous  at  10:38  1 

by  Stephanie  Suead 

\ 

It  was  the  year  1999,  just  like  any  other  year.  ' 

Scientists  had  made  yet  another  big  step  for  mankind,  i 

Placing  them  in  the  avant-garde,  leaving  the  artist  far  behind. 
Still  starving  until  maybe  they  were  all  dead  or  buried 
In  an  asylum  somewhere.  Yes-and  it  all  seemed  so  unfair. 

She  was  much  too  young  to  hold  on  to  him  then. 

And  she  had  forgotten  about  it... since  she  had  found  other  men. 

He  never  entered  her  mind,  at  least  not  as  he  did  way  back  when... 

She  was,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Drinking  in  a  bar  somewhere  in  New  York, 

In  the  airport  waiting  for  a  plane,  of  course. 

She  ordered  another  tonic  and  gin. 

As  she  sat  thinking  of  the  coup  de  grace  from  her  household  regimen. 

"Such  tour  de  force,"  she  said  with  malaise. 

"Yes-please  bring  the  same.  ' 

Alone  and  silent  she  sat  cursing  her  luck  and  delayed  plane. 
"Shit,"  she  exclaimed,  under  her  breath,  of  course. 
As  she  wiped  her  mouth  and  stared  down  at  her  light  blue  silk  shirt, 
Now  stained. 

She  was  a  dedicated  writer  on  her  way  to  Amsterdam 

To  visit  a  friend  for  awhile, 

And  then  to  the  South  of  France  to  write  in  style. 

"To  sun,  inspiration,  and  -romance-," 

She  thought,  might  just  be  the  thing  to  be  sought. 

So  she  toasted  herself  and  drank  to  these  things. 

"Quite  an  annoying  little  place,"  she  murmured 

As  the  waitress  stepped  out  of  sight. 

"I  could  so  easily  be  here  all  night." 

And  as  she  sat  staring  into  the  dark  shadows  of  the  bar 

She  remembered  him  now,  and  their  naive  rapport. 

Just  a  stray  thought,  a  remembrance  of  the  esprit  de  corps. 

And  their  chic  appearance,  and 

How  he  put  too  much  lime  in  his  tonic  and  gin. 

And  his  nonchalant  flamboyance, 

The  way  he  wore  his  shirt,  buttoned  only  once  or  twice. 

Those  things  that  he  did  were  all  so  precise. 

She  let  these  thoughts  slip  quickly  from  her  mind. 

As  she  finished  her  drink  one  more  time. 

She  stood  and  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  bar. 
Wondering  where  the  bathroon  was,  hoping  it  wasn't  far. 
She  smiled  quickly  when  she  saw  the  restroom  light. 
She  bloody  well  was  feeling  rather  tight. 

She  pushed  open  the  door  to  the  room  that  she  sought, 
And  used  the  stall  for  handicaps,    'much  more  sanitary,  "  she  thought. 
Washing  her  hands  in  the  sink  she  thought  of  him  again, 
Remembering  how  they  had  brushed  their  teeth  together  over  the  basin. 
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With  blurry  vision  she  stared  at  her  i^ace. 
Still  looking  young,  thin,  smooth  nice  skin. 
But  what  had  become  of  her  savoir-taire? 

Returning  to  the  bar  to  pay  her  bill. 

She  remembered  his  distate  for  cigarettes, 

As  she  stood  waiting  in  the  smoke-filled  place, 

Thankful  she  had  given  them  up,  even  though  he  was  such  an  obvious  martinet. 

She  was  leaving  the  bar  to  inquire  about  her  flight. 
But  before  she  had  stepped  entirely  out  of  its  dim  light. 
She  was  stopped  by  a  voice  and  a  hand  on  her  arm. 
Turning  quickly,  quite  startled  and  genuinely  alarmed. 
She  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  the  one  she  had  known. 

Well-dressed  and  still  tall  and  lean. 

His  hair  not  so  thick,  but  just  as  handsome  as  he  was  at  nineteen. 

He  held  her  hand  lightly  and  they  stood  facing  each  other 

With  a  certain  casual  air. 

They  seemed  like  such  an  ordinary  pair. 

He  had  been  working  in  London,  though  he  had  a  place  on  the  Rhone, 

And  his  marital  status  was  still  quite  unknown. 

Dedicating  his  life  to  science  and  discovering  new  cures. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  they  would  have  made  it  together  for  sure. 

"I've  caught  up  with  you  at  last!  You  look  as  lovely  as  ever." 
"Do  you  have  the  time  for  a  drink?" 

And  with  a  certain  repartee  she  said, 

"Ah-yes,  some  time  to  talk,  but  my  flight  leaves  at  10:58,  I  think." 


/er 
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IJchhic  Hun'ri/ 
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jjt84  I  could  go  on  torever  looking  at  the  stars 

..       1        r->  1       --,    -^rr^  But  the  sky  seems  black 

Monday,  December  17,  1979  ,.,         ,, 

-'  hke  cottee 

I  drank  too  much  and  it  was  bitter 
No  sunrise  in  sight 
I  cried 
Hello 

you  said  to  me 
and  smiled 

leaning  against  the  tree 
Taking  out  your  pocket  knife 
you  carved 

"I  live  in  the  universe 

so  that's  where  I  belong" 
and  walked  away 
OK  but  hey 

What  about  the  stars? 
You  took  one  out  of  your  pocket 

brushed  off  the  lint 

and  fed  it  to  your  dog 
He  rolled  over 

played  dead 
and  shook  hands 

He  fell  asleep  with  his  head  on  my  knee 
Good-bye 

you  said  to  me 
and  smiled 

leaving  me  by  the  tree 
Putting  away  your  pocket  knife 
you  whispered 

"My  dog  in  in  the  universe 

so  that's  where  1  belong" 
and  walked  away 
I  was  left  alone 

drinking  the  bitter  black  coffee 
but  the  sunrise  was  not  far  away 
and  I  could  see  the  stars 
Besides 

you  belong  in  the  universe 

I  have  your  dog 

(asleep  with  his  head  on  my  knee) 
and  you  will  come  back 
bringing  the  sunrise  with  you 

in  a  jar 

Annclics  Kelly 


'  / 
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The  Hat  Story 

In/  StcphiiJiic  Suead 


My  first  hat  was  given  to  me  when  1  was 
seventeen.  It  was  a  grey  Stetson  which  I 
reshaped  from  a  cowboy  to  an  outlaw 
brimmed  hat  and  which  I  wrapped  a  rose 
colored  scarf  around.  It  had  been  Rick's  hat 
for  several  years  when  I  finally  asked  him  to 
give  it  to  me.  Rick  was  living  across  the  road 
from  my  parents'  house,  working  on  his  great- 
aunt's  farm.  He  wore  that  hat  almost  every 
day:  I  hadn't  expected  him  to  give  it  to  me. 

It  was  summertime  one  year  later  when  I 
realized  that  my  Stetson  was  a  wintertime  hat. 
So,  I  went  to  the  store  and  bought  a  nice  straw 
hat.  I  wore  that  hat  almost  every  day  until  it 
met  its  fate  on  a  canoe  trip.  Rick,  Paul,  Forest, 
and  I  went  down  the  Hazel  River  in  canoes. 
Had  I  known  that  Forest  couldn't  navigate 
white  water  I  would  have  gone  down  the  river 
with  Rick.  If  I'd  known  he  was  going  to 
swamp  our  canoe  tive  times,  I  wouldn't  have 
worn  the  hat.  That  hat  has  been  in  a  state  of 
limbo  ever  since. 

The  same  w^eek  I  lost  the  straw  hat,  1  swore 
off  alcohol  and  smoking  because  my  brother 
Otto  called  me  a  'sot'  one  night  at  a  party.  The 
rest  of  the  month  he  flattered  me  with  phrases 
such  as,  "You're  strange.  " 

"Strange?"  I  would  ask. 

"You're  weird,"  he  would  reply,  reinforcing 
my  already  hazy  concept  of  self  weirdness.  I 
wanted  to  know  in  what  way  I  was  weird  and 
if  strangeness  was  good.  No  one  would  tell 
me. 

I  think  Rick  talked  him  into  believing  this. 
The  truth  about  Rick  is  that  he's  from  a  crazy, 
messed  up  family,  and  he  is  crazy  too.  Not 
only  that,  but  Rick  revels  in  being  redneck. 
The  problem  with  Rick  is  that  he  thinks  he  is 
in  love  with  me. 

Rick  got  drunk  more  than  once  that  year; 
he  even  started  smoking  cigarettes  when  Forest 
was  around.  He  asked  me  to  marry  him  once 
after  I  refused  to  kiss  him  while  playing  a 
game  of  spin  the  bottle.  Life  with  Rick  would 
be  too  limiting. 

At  the  time,  I  thought  marriage  in  general 
was  a  silly  idea.  He  didn't  understand,  so  I 
gave  all  the  obvious  reasons  for  refusing  his 
proposal:  1)  1  wasn't  ready  for  marriage.  This 


follows  from  the  fact  that  I  considered  mar- 
riage ridiculous.  2)  I  didn't  love  him.  This  I  ex 
plained  while  assuring  him  that  I  loved  him 
like  a  brother— that  made  it  worse.  3)  I  was  sti' 
in  school  and  wanted  financial  independance 
before  marriage,  and  4)  marriage  was  for  hav- 
ing  babies.  I  wasn't  ready  to  have  babies 
which  implied  that  I  didn't  want  to  have  his 
babies. 

When  still  I  failed  to  convince  him  that  a 
union  between  us  was  out  ot  the  question.  I 
told  him  that  it  would  never  work  between 
us— not  sexually.  So  Rick  got  the  idea  that  I 
preferred  women  to  men.  I  suppose  he  gave 
the  idea  to  Otto  who  then  thought  I  was 
strange.  It's  not  true  though.  I  like  gay  men 
(the  ones  I've  met)  better  than  straight  men, 
and  I  like  straight  women  better  than  lesbians. 
I  don't  prefer  one  sex  to  the  other,  it's  just  that 
I  don't  like  Rick,  especially  the  thought  of  him 
in  bed. 

Some  hats  are  good  luck:  others  just  seem 
to  bring  bad  luck.  Inevitably  the  most  loved 
and  favorite  of  hats  will  disappear.  My  blue 
fisherman's  hat  was  taken  from  me  at  a  party. 
The  grey  wool  hat  almost  fell  prey  to  the  same 
misfortune  although  I  did  manage  to  save  it.  It 
makes  no  sense  that  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances I  should  have  lost  my  favorite  hat 
and  saved  my  least  favorite  hat,  the  grey 
schoolgirlish  one. 

The  night  I  wore  the  grey  hat  someone  I 
didn't  even  know  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  I 
had  no  personality...  It  was  raining  outside, 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  in  un- 
familiar surroundings,  and  I  couldn't  find  my 
ride  home  (neither  the  driver  nor  the  car). 
With  this  and  having  a  fight  for  my  hat  with  a 
drunken  UVa  pre-engineering  student  an  hour 
earlier,  I  burst  into  tears,  ran  outside,  and  sat 
on  the  front  porch  in  the  rain. 

I  bought  that  grey  hat  to  go  with  a  grey 
pleated  skirt  (the  dry  cleaners  have  since  press- 
ed the  pleats  irreversibly  out  of  the  skirt  and 
it's  hideous  in  my  eyes).  The  damn  thing  didn't 
realh'  enhance  my  appearance  anyway.  Some 
people  told  me  it  looked  funny.  Some  said  it 
gave  me  the  Annie  Hall  look  which  was  fine 
with  me  because  I  was  crazy  about  Woody 
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lAllen.  My  brother  told  me  that  1  looked  like 
■Secky  Thiitcher  when  I  wore  the  hat  ami  this 
uiuised  me  because  I  had  a  btn'triend  in  high 
ikchool  named  Tom  Sawyer.  I  met  Tom  when 
'he  came  up  to  me  in  the  hall  between  toiirth 
and  titth  periods,  hantlcLitted  me,  and  took  me 
Ito  the  river  with  him  to  go  swimming. 
Forest  and  Paul  were  good  friends  that  sum- 
mer 1  wore  the  initial  straw  hat.  I  wanted 
Forest's  love.  I  wanted  the  close  relationship 
that  Paul  had  with  me.  1  was  never  sure  I  got 
it. 

When  the  two  ot  them  took  ott  for  the 
West  Coast  together,  1  sat  around  the  house  in 
misery.  Rick  was  glad  to  see  them  go,  but  this 
made  me  react  even  colder  to  Rick.  One  day  as 
I  lay  in  the  sun  mindlessly  coping  with 
boredom,  I  received  a  phone  call  from  a  friend 
of  mine.  It  was  Tom  Sawyer.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  1   would  sail  to  Nantucket  with  him.  1 
was  ecstatic;  of  course  I  would. 

Tom  had  been  sailing  through  Europe  for 
almost  a  year  when  he  decided  to  make  the 
trans-Atlantic  voyage.  When  they  reached 
Barbados,  John,  a  crew  member,  decided  to 
stay.  The  other  crew  member,  Buffy,  sailed 
with  him  to  Florida.  Tom  sailed  up  the  coast 
to  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where  he  recruited 
me.  He  offered  to  pay  for  my  food  during  the 
trip  if  1  would  creiv  for  him,  and  cook  some  of 
the  meals.  "No  problem,  "  1  told  him. 

It  was  our  first  night  in  port  when  I  came 
across  the  blue  fisherman's  hat.  The  royal  blue 
of  the  hat  brought  out  the  deep  blue  of  my 
eyes  and  fit  my  head  well  so  that  my  hair  fell 
back  naturally  beneath  it.  The  most  important 
thing  about  the  blue  hat  was  that  it  was  blue, 
and  the  significance  of  this  is  that  it  was  not 
black.  Paul  had  a  Greek  fisherman's  hat  and 
that  is  why  I  wanted  one.  His  hat  was  black; 
mine  would  be  blue.  I  think  that  blue  hat 
changed  my  way  of  thinking  about  the  world. 

I  found  Tom  very  exciting.  He  was  intellec- 
tually stimulating  and  had  a  good  sense  of 
humor.  Tom  was  very  organic.  He  had  a  trim 
body  and  good  health.  Wheats,  rice, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  were  his  main  staples,  so 
that's  what  1  ate  too.  Life  with  him  was  easy. 
If  I  made  a  mistake  hanging  my  feet  overboard 
for  instance,  he  didn't  yell  at  me;  he  simply 
told  me  to  follow  protocol. 

The  sun  and  the  sea  affected  me  greatly. 
There  was  never  any  tension  in  my  body;  my 
mind  was  always  relaxed  yet  alert.  I  felt 


perfectly  at  ease  sunbathing  nudv  when  we 
were  out  at  sea.  Although  there  was  always 
the  possibility  of  a  sexual  relationship  with 
Tom  floating  around  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  1 
never  let  it  interfere  with  our  relationship.  1 
took  the  attitude  that  whatever  happened, 
happened. 

Tom  taught  me  more  about  the  space  we 
live  in;  he  taught  me  what  God  is,  and  what 
love  is.  He  said  that  God  is  in  your  head,  and 
lesus  is  in  your  heart.  He  told  me  I  could 
derive  energy  from  the  space  surrounding  us, 
that  I  could  escape  the  limits  and  be  un- 
bounded by  the  sea  and  sky.  All  I  could  see 
was  the  blending  of  color  on  the  horizon,  the 
sea  with  the  sky.  Perhaps  it  was  my  own  stub- 
bornness which  prevented  me  at  first  from 
knowing  what  I  could  not  see. 

Tom  meditated  on  the  bow  of  his  ship.  He 
focused  on  the  light  which  was  reflected  off  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  The  colors  and  images  even- 
tually left  his  head  as  the  feeling  of  peaceful 
ness  and  love  filled  it.  The  Moon  was  a  very 
big  force  in  Tom's  life,  it  not  only  controlled 
the  tides  of  the  sea,  but  the  inner  tides  of  his 
body,  his  emotions  and  moods.  It  was  during 
meditation  that  he  felt  the  effects  of  the  stars 
most  strongly... and  as  he  became  aware  of  the 
forces  acting  upon  his  body,  he  became  aware 
of  the  universe  in  his  head.  This  was  God.  The 
knowledge  he  had  of  Eastern  and  Western 
religions,  he  blended  into  his  own  belief. 

Forest  was  always  on  my  mind  during  the 
voyage  it  seemed.  Tom  believed  that  once  you 
found  the  one  you  love,  you  would  love  that 
person  forever.  This  gave  me  hope  and  con- 
fidence. One  night,  sitting  on  the  boat  wat- 
ching the  stars,  Tom  and  I  began  to  talk  about 
astrology.  He  pointed  out  the  constellation 
Aries  to  me.  1  am  an  Aries  and  so  is  Forest. 
Tom  is  a  Sagittarius.  I  asked  God  for  a  rein- 
forcement of  the  love  which  existed  already 
between  Forest  and  me,  as  Tom  fell  silent.  As  I 
did,  a  star  fell  across  the  sky.  It  passed  across 
the  constellation  Aries  where  it  was  joined  in  a 
parallel  path  by  another  star.  My  heart  was 
filled.  I  thanked  God  and  felt  his  love  within 
me.  That  night,  1  believe,  was  spent  suspended 
between  the  planets  and  stars,  linked  by  the 
energy  of  our  bodies.  Soon  after  that  night,  we 
sailed  into  Nantucket.  Tom  decided  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  further  north  to  Canada  and 
I  decided  to  go  back  to  Virginia  to  study 
Relativitv  and  the  universe. 
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The  next  year  I  spent  in  schnnl  studying  the 
basics  ot  physics.  I  studied  all  ot  the  time,  or 
most  ot  the  time;  my  spare  time  was  spent 
writing  letters  to  Forest.  He  and  Paul  were  liv- 
ing in  California. 

For  the  next  two  years  1  wrote  Forest  every 
month  and  he  wrote  me.  1  studied  physics 
while  he  studied  tilm-making.  Once  during 
those  years,  I  saw  Forest.  It  was  during 
Christmas.  I  flew  to  Colorado  at  the  invitation 
of  my  Godfather.  I  spent  two  weeks  there,  in 
Denver.  Forest  traveled  from  San  Francisco  to 
see  me.  My  Godfather  Asa  was  kind  enough  to 
let  Forest  stay  with  us. 

Most  of  our  time  was  spent  on  the  ski 
slopes.  Although  Forest  hadn't  skied  for  very 
long,  he  could  ski  the  intermediate  slopes.  He 
spoke  of  love,  devotion,  and  faith  to  me.  He 
made  me  fall  in  love  with  him  all  over  again. 

Asa,  Forest,  and  I  spent  the  nights  sitting 
around  the  fireplace.  Asa  is  my  Godfather 
only  by  name.  I'm  not  baptized.  At  the  time,  I 
was  going  to  an  Episcopal  church  at  home,  the 
Little  Fork  Episcopal  Church.  I  hadn't  been 
baptized  but  was  thinking  I'd  ask  Asa  to  really 
take  me  as  his  Godchild.  I  called  him  my 
Godfather  because  he  had  once  told  me  he 
wished  for  a  Goddaughter  instead  of  the  three 
no-good  Godsons  he  said  he  had.  I  had  said  I 
wished  for  a  Godtather  because  I  didn't  have 
one. 

Forest  and  Asa  were  very  fond  of  each 
other.  I  loved  them  both,  but  there  were  times 
when  I  telt  left  out  of  the  conversation.  I  at- 
tributed it  to  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  politics 
and  the  economy.  I  promised  myself  to  look 
into  these  matters  as  soon  as  I  returned  to 
school. 

When  I  first  saw  Forest  again,  there  was 
still  that  magnetism  which  had  existed  between 
us  when  we  first  met.  He  looked  the  same  only 
his  hair  was  shorter.  It  took  him  a  few  days  to 
really  feel  comfortable  with  me.  He  kept  his 
distance  at  first.  This  may  have  been  because  I 
was  impatient  with  him  on  the  slopes  when  I 
wanted  to  let  loose  on  the  better  runs  and  race 
other  skiers  to  the  bottom.  This  problem  was 
solved  when  we  finally  decided  to  split  up  on 
the  slopes. 

When  we  talked,  we  didn't  reminisce,  we 
didn't  talk  about  the  two  years  we  had  spent 
apart;  we  didn't  even  talk  too  much  about  our 
futures.  Most  of  our  conversation  was 
philosophical.  I  found  his  views  a  little 
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aristocratic  at  first.  He  said  he  wasn't  looking' 
for  enjoyment  in  life,  only  somethmg  mean- 
ingful in  his  course  to  his  destinatiim 

I  argued  that  enjoyment  was  necessary  in 
order  to  fulfill  one's  highest  potential.  He 
couldn't  understand  this.  « 

A  week  before  we  were  both  to  leave,  he 
told  me  at  dinner  that  he  believed  a  man 
should  have  a  wife  as  well  as  a  man  to  lo\'e.     ' 
The  night  before  we  left,  he  told  me  that  1 
wasn't  to  forget  that  I  was  to  marr\'  hmi. 

The  morning  of  the  day  ot  our  departure,  . 
he  came  into  my  bedroom.  He  wanted  to  maki; 
love  to  me.  I  knew  be  believed  in  God  and  sin. 
I  wondered  what  his  motives  were. 

"Forest,  that  would  be  a  sin,"  I  said.  | 

"Ask  for  forgiveness  and  we  will  be 
forgiven,"  he  said. 

As  I  looked  at  his  wonderfully  curly  hair 
and  brown  eyes,  he  reached  out  and  touched 
me.  I  reached  out  to  him  and  as  he  kissed  me  I 
thought  of  all  the  things  we  had  said  to  each 
other  during  the  past  two  weeks.  I  secretly 
desired  his  child  very  much  and  so  as  we 
kissed  I  drew  him  into  bed  with  me. 

While  I  was  in  Denver,  I  bought  a  maroon 
knit  cap  to  wear  at  night  instead  of  the  three 
pointed  ski  hat.  I  wore  it  all  the  time  when  1 
returned  to  Virginia.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
house  of  a  friend's  friend  one  day  wearing  the 
hat  and  thinking  of  Forest.  I  saw  a  group  of 
children  playing  in  a  schoolyard  and  stopped 
by  the  fence  to  watch  them. 

Five  girls  were  skipping  in  a  circle  near  me. 
They  were  playing  "Ring  around  the  Roses.  " 

King  around  the  roses,  pockel  lull  ot  posies. 
Ashes,  ashes  we  all  tall  down. 
Ring  around  the  roses,  pocket  tull.ot  posies. 
Ashes,  ashes  we  all  tall  down. 
The  girls  fell  to  the  ground  screaming  with 
delight.  They  sang,  and  skipped  around  in  a 
circle  until  the  bell  rang  and  recess  was  over. 
They  sang  of  death  and  this,  I  wonder  whether 
or  not  they  knew. 

As  I  walked  on  to  m\-  destination,  I  noticed 
the  grey  sky  and  found  myself  singing  a  song  I 
hadn't  thought  of  for  years. 

"It's  raining,  it's  pouring,  the  old  man  is 
snoring,  he  bumped  his  head  and  he  went  to 
bed  and  he  didn't  get  up  in  the  morning..." 

And  then  I  realized  that   "lack  and  lill  went 
up  the  hill... Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his 
crown  and  Jill  came  tumbling  after...  ' 

I  tried  to  think  of  another  children's  song, 
one  that  didn't  speak  of  death.  All  I  could 


jiif  pink  of  was  "London  Bridge"  and  the  fact  tfiat 
n.  I:  was  failing  down. 

I  remembered  that  someone  had  told  me 
ID  |he  children  in  London  had  worn  posies  to 
vard  off  the  Black  Plague.  Where  I  heard  this  I 
ouldn't  remember.  I  had  never  wondered 
I  ibout  songs  as  a  child,  I  had  never  been  wor- 
ied  about  disease.  It  wasn't  until  this  day  that 
realized  how  morbid  these  songs  were.  1 
emember  singing  them  as  gaily  as  the  children 
n  the  schoolyard.  How  much  different  they 
Tiust  be  from  the  children  with  posies  in  the 
mutton  holes  of  their  jackets,  I  thought. 

When  I  reached  the  house,  I  stood  on  the 
front  step  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  the  sky 
as  it  began  to  shower.  The  sun  was  still  shining 
at  the  edge  of  the  cloud.  The  old  man  is  snor- 
ing, I  thought.  But  better  yet,  the  devil  is 
beating  his  wife.  "From  nursery  rhymes  to  old 
wives  tales,"  I  said  out  loud  to  myself  and 
laughing  a  little  uneasily  as  I  knocked  at  the 
door. 

The  house  was  the  house  of  an  astrologer. 
A  man  with  curly  white  hair  and  a  large  mole 
on  the  bridge  of  his  nose  answered  the  door. 
;  He  welcomed  me  in. 

We  sat  down  in  his  living  room.  He  poured 
me  a  cup  of  coffee  as  he  introduced  himself  as 
"Lyle". 

He  went  through  all  of  the  houses.  He  told 
me  that  the  Moon  was  my  ascendant;  I  often 
became  bored  with  projects  that  I  undertook 
but  nevertheless  finished  them.  1  would  have 
many  love  affairs.  With  Neptune  in  the 
seventh  house,  there  was  an  indication  that  I 
would  have  an    affair  on  the  side  after  mar- 
riage. Also  in  my  chart,  Lyle  read  that  my 
mind  was  quick  and  tended  toward  criminal 
reasoning.  Odd,  I  thought. 

"And  what  about  children,  does  it  say 
anything  about  children?" 

He  sighed  as  he  studied  the  symbols  in- 
scribed in  each  of  my  houses.  He  flipped 
through  a  few  books. 

"Hum,  this  looks  bad,"  he  said.  "I  pro- 
gressed your  chart  to  the  year  1995.  It  in- 
dicates a  possible  suicide  over  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one." 

"No,  probably  not.  You're  very  capable  of 
carrying  on  a  platonic  relationship  with  an 
Aries  but  not  a  husband/wife  partnership,  for 
example.  " 

I  thanked  the  man  and  left  his  house  feeling 
slightly  disappointed  and  disillusioned.  He 


hadn't  really  told  me  anything  that  I  wanted  to 
hear. 

One  day  during  the  Spring,  three  girl- 
friends of  mine  and  I  went  four-wheeling  in 
a  Jeep.  Janie  was  driving,  Caroline  was  riding 
shotgun,  and  Amy  and  I  sat  in  the  back.  I 
wore  a  bandana  around  my  head  to  keep  my 
hair  out  of  my  eyes. 

We  drank  Budweiser  beer  and  listened  to  a 
Sly  and  The  Family  Stone  tape.  Janie  was  a 
great  driver,  afraid  of  no  hill  and  willing  to 
spin  right  through  the  mud  puddles. 

We  ended  up  picking  wildflowers  all  along 
the  way,  and  talking  of  sex  and  death.  Sex  and 
death,  two  very  interesting  subjects  but  I  must 
confess  that  this  is  all  we  talked  about  that 
day. 

"There  must  be  more  to  life,"  someone 
said. 

"More  to  life  than  what?"  I  asked. 

"More  to  life  than  sex  and  death."  Amy 
said. 

"I'd  rather  have  sex  than  death,"  Janie  said. 
"How  about  this  road?" 

"Yea,  looks  good." 

"I  would  prefer  to  escape  to  the  heavens 
and  float  freely,  absorbed  in  my  thoughts.  I 
anticipate  the  integration  of  sex  and  death 
when  my  energy  escapes  my  body  in  death, 
the  sum  being  and  eternal  orgasm  for  my 
mind,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  sure!  why  don't  you  actualize  your 
belief?"  Amy  asked. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  "Because  I  want 
to  have  Forest's  child  first." 

"Sex  and  death,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  same  thing,  life;  Sex  is  nothing  for  me. 
Biologically,  men  are  better  suited  for  sex,  you 
know,"  said  Caroline,  the  biology  major. 

"God,  you  look  like  a  hippie,  "  interjected 
Janie. 

"Who,  me?"  I  asked. 

"Look  at  yourself  with  that  bandana,  and 
those  old  blue  jeans,"  said  Amy. 

"Hippie!"  Janie  laughed.  "Flower  child." 
"With  criminal  tendencies,"  I  added, 
grimacing  at  a  branch  of  dogwood  in  my 
hand. 

Thus  ended  the  conversation  dealing  with 
sex  and  death. 

One  question  which  was  posed  in 
philosophy  class  that  Spring  kept  coming  to 
my  mind:  Are  dreams  real,  are  they  part  of 
reality? 
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The  only  thing  that  was  ever  ascertained 
about  dreams  was  that  if  the  laws  of  nature  do 
not  hold  in  a  certain  instance,  then  one  can 
conclude  that  one  is  dreaming.  Stated  more 
simply,  if  the  world  around  you  suddenly 
hops,  skips,  and  jumps  from  place  to  place,  or 
dissolves  into  streaks  of  color  as  does  a  too- 
wet  watercolor,  or  perhaps  even  presents  itself 
upside  down,  then  that  world  you  see  is  not 
reality.  (Why  do  mapmakers  always  draw 
north  pointing  up  and  south  pointing  down 
anyway,  instead  of  the  other  way  around? 
Why  is  Australia  always  at  the  bottom  of  the 
globe?) 

But  I  want  to  know  how  anyone  can  be 
aware  of  something  that  is  not  part  of  reality, 
not  something  real. 

Suppose  I  dream:  I  am  surrounded  by 
nothing  but  space.  I  can  see  by  body  but  I  see 
darkness  all  around  me.  1  am  not  conscious  of 
the  earth  below  my  feet,  or  any  force  acting  on 
my  body.  1  am  breathing  and  thinking. 

That  is  a  segment  of  a  dream.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  that  really  violates  any  law  of 
physics.  Therefore,  I  wonder  if  I  was  really  in 
space. 

I  moved  in  my  space  fairly  well  for  the  next 
year,  making  my  own  propositions  and  ignor- 
ing those  made  by  any  man  1  met.  The  truth 
was  that  I  just  wasn't  interested.  1  didn't  need 
sex.  I  was  on  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  high 
that  kept  me  busy  all  of  the  time.  My  fidelity 
was  reinforced  by  each  letter  1  received  trom 
Forest. 

I  bought  the  second  straw  hat  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  almost  three  years  after  1  bought 
the  initial  straw  hat.  1  was  overjoyed  to  have 
found  the  exact  hat  that  I  wanted  and  secretly 
felt  proud  to  have  waited  all  summer  to  buy  a 
hat.  It  was  made  of  a  loosely  and  finely  woven 
white  straw  and  banned  with  a  black  ribbon.  1 
bent  the  rim  down  and  the  hat  really  looked 
chic. 

I  had  a  date  to  go  to  the  Santana  concert 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  Keith.  Of  course,  I  wore 
the  hat.  Forest  was  a  fan  of  Santana  and 
throughout  the  night  I  thought  of  him. 

I  ended  up  wearing  the  hat  all  weekend. 
Sunday  afternoon,  Keith  and  I  went  to  a 
garden  party.  We  both  wore  white,  and  we 
both  wore  the  hat  for  a  while. 

That  evening  we  drove  to  Howard 
lohnsons  in  my  car  for  dinner.  We  ate 
clamrolls,  french  tries,  and  drank  coffee.  He 


talked  me  into  taking  him  home  with  me.  I 
don't  know  how  it  happened,  I  really  didn't 
think  it  was  the  thing  to  do.  But  Keith  told  mt 
1  looked  ravishing  in  my  overalls  and  hat.  1 
hesitated,  he  said,  "pretty  please,  "  and  we 
went  home  together.  ; 

"ShitI"  1  cried  as  an  eighteen  wheeler  pass- 
ed us  on  the  highway. 

"What?"  j 

"Shit,  my  hat  just  blew  out  of  the  j 

window!  " 

So  we  turned  around  and  circled  the 
meridan  three  times  with  the   high  beams  on 
and  found  nothing.  No  more  hat! 

"God,  "  I  said,   "is  this  my  punishment  for 
not  doing  what  is  right?'" 
"What?"  Keith  asked. 
"'Never  mind,  "  1  said. 

I  dreamt  of  blue  and  green  wave  patterns 
that  night,  a  dream  of  water  and  earth.  1 
dreamt  that  the  Moon  was  calling  to  me.  1 
became  conscious  of  my  dream,  1  could  feel 
my  body  curved  around  the  body  next  to  me. 
The  colors  and  images,  however,  did  not  leave 
my  head. 

During  the  dream  Keith  awoke,  kissed  and 
made  love  to  me.  1  was  filled  with  a  sense  of 
love. 

1  suppose  1  wished  to  have  both  Keith's 
love  and  to  love  Forest  at  the  same  time,  but  it 
didn't  work.  I  developed  a  guilt  complex,  and 
started  going  to  church  more  often. 

Standing  up  in  church  and  confessing  sins 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  really  made 
more  of  a  believer  in  the  Christian  God  out  of 
me.  Previously  1  hadn't  felt  I  was  a  sinner  and 
thought  it  absurd  to  say  that  1  was.  Before  the 
affair  with  Keith,  1  would  stand  with  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  and  omit  from  my  oral 
participation  the  lines  which  acknowledged 
sin. 

Rick  goes  to  Little  Fork  Church.  For  the 
first  time  since  I  had  been  going,  1  realized  that 
he  too,  was  confessing  his  sins  in  public.  What 
got  to  me  was  that  he  did  it  while  standing 
beside  his  great  aunt  and  that  1  confessed  sin 
while  standing  beside  my  parents.  Little  Fork 
Church  has  box  pews  and  usually  Rick  and  I 
sit  opposite  each  other.  I  knew  with  this 
realization,  that  Rick  and  I  would  never  be 
lovers. ..not  when  we  stood  facing  each  other 
in  church. 

The  affair  with  Keith  only  lasted  a  few 
months  into  the  fall  when  I  received  a  letter 
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from  Forest  saying  he  would  be  flying  east  to 
see  me.  We  were  hiking  in  the  mountains  when 
I  told  Keith  that  I  couldn't  carry  on  our  rela- 
tionship knowing  that  in  the  eyes  of  God  we 
ivere  sinning.  He  didn't  believe  it.  I  assured 
him  quite  honestly  that  it  was  the  truth. 


That  night,  however,  he  coaxed  me  to  lie 
down  with  him  once  more.  I  did  so  knowing 
that  I  would  be  forgiven.  And  as  1  drove  away 
from  him  the  ne.xt  day,  I  began  to  break  out  in 
poison  ivy  all  over  my  arms  and  hands.  1  was 
forgiven,  but  1  was  paying  for  it. 


SPACE 


We  were  the  chosen  ones. 

We  had  excelled  and  had 
won.  So  they  sent  us  to  start  the  new  com- 
munity, the  one  in  space.  The  girl  in  the  black 
raincoat  was  to  lead.  But  why?  It  was  something 
about  the  raincoat.  And  when  we  got  into  space 
they  sent  me  outside  to  fix  the  engine  and  I  ran 
out  of  oxygen  and  I  was  scared.  I  scrambled  back 
inside,  gasping  for  air  and  straining  for  breath.  I 
returned  with  a  new  tank,  to  the  blankness  of 
space.  For  a  while  breathing  was  laborious,  and 
then  it  was  impossible.  1  couldn't  breathe.  My 
oxygen  was  gone  and  I  knew  I  was  going  to  die. 
Once  again  I  rushed  to  the  safety  of  the  inner 
chamber  but  when  I  punched  a  key  into  the  lock, 
the  door  didn't  open.  Panic.  The  sweat  was 
soaking,  no,  saturating,  my  skin.  I  pressed  my 
face  to  the  window  and  pounded  my  fists  upon 
the  glass.  All  I  got  in  response  was  a  blank  stare 
from  the  girl  in  the  black  raincoat.  She  had  a 
strange  glow  in  her  eyes.  As  the  rest  of  the  crew 
turned  around,  I  could  see  a  similar  hypnotic 
stare  in  their  eyes.  Then  smiles  grew  on  their 
faces  as  they  waved  to  me.  It  seemed  like  hours 
until  1  realized  that  they  were  waving  goodbye. 
Before  I  had  figured  out  what  was  happening,  an 
arm  emerged  from  the  door  and  disengaged  my 
safety  latch  from  the  base.  1  couldn't  move.  My 
body  was  stiff  and  I  floated  out  into  space. 
Darkness.  And  all  was  black. 


Chris  Svoboda 
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Untitled 

by  Laura  Murphy 

A  strong  hoist 

from  ground  to  low  large  limb 
settled  gaze  up  the  spiral, 
leaves  shake. 

Which  branch? 
I  reach  tor  another  limb 
balanced  and  high 
tree  time, 

Down  and  around, 
birds  glide  above, 
sway,  bend  in  the  wind, 
trunk  faith. 

I  held  the  leaf 
In  my  palm. 
Fire  red 
Orange  blend 
A  small  green  tip 
Left  of  summer 

Moving  branch  shadow 

Upon  the  wall 

Night 

Rain  white  window 

Street  light 

We  feeble  leaves. 

Slipping  highway  stretch 
elements  of  cement  soup 
tout  a  coup 
soft  street  smile 
green,  summer,  and 
clean  rain 

velvet  impression 
lean  easy  walk 
gallant  and  gutsy 
together, 
yet  one. 
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Rhythm 


A  moving  bank  beside  me: 

the  light  darts  from  behind  the  towering  trees 

and  flickers  upon  my  face. 

It's  getting  monotonous  now, 

so  I  sing  a  song  -  I  even  sing  aloud. 

Chase  the  rhythm. 

The  wind  toys  with  the  hood  of  my  sweatshirt. 

Just  a  half  hour  and  three  miles  ago  I  was  freezing; 

now  I'm  soaked  with  sw^at. 

I  can  taste  the  salt  and  smell  my  health: 

It  dribbles  down  my  back  like  obnoxious  bugs. 

Feel  the  rhythm. 

My  mind  manages  to  move  away  from 

concentration  -  I  can't  control  it. 

Often  it  wanders  way  back  or  far  forward: 

I  temporarily  forget  the  rocks  and  hills. 

I  think  about  the  most  embarrassing  moments  of  my  life  - 

things  I  wouldn't  dare  tell  my  dearest  friend. 

Or  I  think  about  me  the  hero  -  the  perfect  me  - 

but  this  thought  soon  returns  me, 

as  my  imagination  struggles  to  tell  me  it's  getting  tired. 

Conquer  the  rhythm. 

I'm  starting  to  feel  my  aching  knee; 

the  seam  of  the  long  crotch  of  my  sweatpants  rubs  against 

the  inside  of  my  leg, 

burning  with  every  step: 

my  t-shirt  bites  at  my  neck, 

stinging  as  it  mixes  with  my  salty  sweat. 

I  almost  cry  from  pain  and  accomplishment. 

Hold  the  rhythm. 

My  pounding  feet  are  sure  and  even, 

but  suddenly  lost  as  my  wind  forces  them  to  halt. 

Shocked  by  the  jolted  stop,  I  stretch  in  the  coolness. 

Throw  me  a  cold  beer- 

I'm  damn  sure  through. 

The  rhythm  awaits  me- 
tomorrow. 

Hedley  Sipe 
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1  dug  the  hole  and  started  crying. 

I  climbed  inside  and  the  tears  soaked  my 
shirt  and  the  dirt  around  me  sottened.  The 
hole  caved  in  anci  the  daisies  started  growing. 
It  rained  and  I  was  watered.  1  started  to  grow, 
and  sometime  later  1  pushed  my  head  through 
the  dirt,  threw  my  arms  out  and  stretched  my 
legs.  My  soul  was  warmed  by  the  sun.  A  boy 
ran  through  the  daisies.  He  stopped,  knelt 
down,  and  snitted.  Before  1  knew  what  was  '^'i^..  _.. 

happening,  his  arm  swept  around  and  grabbed 
me  by  my  waist.  He  ran  back  through  the 
daisies  towards  a  large  white  house  hidden  in 
the  woods.  He  entered  a  door  and  we  were  in 
a  bright  yellow  and  white  kitchen.  He  put  me  „ 

in  a  glass  ot  water  and  left  the  room.  1  was 
alone  in  the  kitchen  and  for  the  next  tew  days  I 
thought  about  my  life.  By  Sunday  I  was  tiring. 
1  wilted  on  Monday,  cried  on  Tuesday,  and 
died  on  Wednesday.  The  boy  took  me  from 
the  glass  and  put  me  in  the  Cuisinart. 

My  violet  skin  turned  red.  The  blood  ■  ^  i 

erupted  from  the  Cuisinart  and  engulfed  the  V  \  .1  ^  «' 

room  in  waves  of  red.  The  door  buckled  as  the  ^    .    "<  ,    ' -, ,    .'    ,    '     ■  * 

wave  crested  and  pushed  forward.  The  world  .  *        '«'  '  '' 

was  covered  in  my  blood  and  at  that  moment,  ;' .    '■•■■      j       •    ''  "    .      ■,  M'  f 
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somebody  pulled  the  plug  and  the  red  sea  ran  . 

into  the  hole  and  the  world  was  quiet  again' 2  .  . 

But  the  daisies  still  grew.  .,''  ■,•■■.   '>•;.-;    Z^' nSr.      '.t'* 
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The  Earring 

b\/  Gay  Kefuiey 


"Peter,  can  I  have  the  earring  back  now, 
please?" 

"Well?"  she  said,  looking  down  at  her  feet 
shuffling  in  the  gravel. 

"Take  it  out,"  he  said.  "You  put  it  in, 
didn't  you."  Swiftly  she  reached  up  to  his  6'2" 
ear  and  pulled  apart  the  diamond  stud  earring 
from  his  thin  connected  lobe  almost  as  if  she 
thought  he  was  going  to  escape  before  she  got 
it  back.  He  forgot  to  add  "please,"  she  thought 
in  doing  this.  She  pinched  him  a  little  (he  was 
so  tall),  but  he  didn't  flinch.  His  stoicism  sur- 
prised her;  before  he  had  always  let  out  a  little 
yelp  like  a  puppy  whenever  the  tender  skin 
was  torn  away  from  the  metal  post. 

She  had  pierced  his  ear  when  they  had  first 
met  and  he  had  always  enjoyed  letting  her  do 
the  honors  of  keeping  the  damn  thing  clean 
and  uninfected.  He  didn't  ever  want  a  scar  if 
he  took  it  out,  he  had  said;  besides,  his    lach 
was  queasy  at  the  sight  of  her  blood.  She  had 
always  taken  this  into  consideration  and  had 
enjoyed  mothering  him  and  teasing  him 
because  it  seemed  so  ironic  that  a  big  boy  who 
stands  tall,  has  hair  all  over  his  body,  has 
broken  every  knuckle  playing  basketball,  can't 
muster  enough  courage  to  pull  an  earring  out 
of  his  own  ear.  That's  what  a  good  Jewish 
mother  will  do  for  you,  she  thought  as  she  put 
the  post  and  the  earring  back  together  again. 

There  was  no  teasing  this  time  though. 
There  was  nothing  humorous  about  this  situa- 
tion. She  meant  good-bye  and  he  knew  it, 
although  she  knew  he  didn't  understand. 
There  is  only  so  much  you  can  tell  a  person, 
she  figured,  no  need  to  rip  him  up  more  than 
you  have  to.  She  took  the  earring  back  from 
him  after  all.  It  was  the  first  thing  that  she  had 
given  him,  and  the  last  to  take  away.  It  had 
been  their  only  link  in  a  sense,  she  guessed. 

"Is  that  everything?"  the  bus  driver  asked 
politely. 

"Yes,"  she  called  back,  turning  around,  fac- 
ing him  as  much  as  she  could.  She  felt  the  sun 
beating  down  on  them  and  the  entire  occu- 
pancy of  the  bus  straining  to  see  what  was 
going  on  outside  their  colc^red  windows.  It 
seemed  like  eternity  before  he  said  anything. 

"You  will  bring  my  coat  and  socks  out 


tomorrow,  won't  you?"  He  never  forgot  a 
thing. 

"I  will,"  she  agreed,  nodding  her  head.  Oul 
of  the  corner  of  her  eye  she  saw  the  bus  driver 
motioning  towards  the  bus,  then  disappearing 
into  its  shadows.  The  possibility  of  being  left 
with  him  for  one  minute  longer  horrified  her. 

She  turned  towards  the  bus,  then  stopped 
without  reason.  Her  heartbeat  quickened,  fears 
skated  through  her  mind:  he  wasn't  moving. 
She  couldn't  just  get  on  the  bus  after  stripping 
him  like  this  and  leave  him  forlorn  on  the  side 
of  this  desolate  Wyoming  road.  She  wasn't 
that  much  of  an  ogre.  But  she  knew  that  if  she 
stayed  much  longer  they  would  both  end  up 
saying  ugly  things  that  they  would  regret  later. 
So  in  her  ignorance  she  began  to  get  irritated 
with  the  bus  driver. 

Hadn't  that  stupid  man  just  witnessed  what 
had  happened?  She  bit  her  lip.  Had  he  not 
overheard  their  brief  conversation?  Couldn't 
he  read  sign  language?  Didn't  he  know  that 
they  had  just  broken  it  off  forever?.  He  was  a 
fool  no  doubt,  like  Peter,  except  by  the  looks 
of  his  beady  eyes  and  his  flattened  nose  she 
knew  he  wasn't  exactly  as  bad  as  Peter. 

Whatever  hatred  she  felt  at  the  moment, 
however,  she  withheld  from  her  voice. 

"Guess  I  better  go  before  the  bus  leaves  me 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  too. 

Nobody  will  ever  leave  you  unless  you 
want  them  to,"  he  answered,  swinging  the 
dirty  yellow  backpack  up  onto  one  of  his 
shoulders,  pausing  slightly  before  hoisting  it 
up  into  full  view  on  his  broad  back. 

How  many  times  had  she  watched  him  do 
that,  she  thought  without  thinking,  his  bear 
bells  tinkling  after  him,  she  following  him, 
struggling  along  a  twisted  path  up  a  mountain. 
Their  campouts  had  always  been  so  strenuous; 
he  had  to  always  have  the  best.  But  what  did 
she  expect,  he  was  Jewish. 

She  watched  after  him  for  a  minute,  replac- 
ing the  earring  back  into  her  own  ear  where  it 
had  belonged  for  so  many  years  before,  and 
then  turned,  hopping  back  onto  the  bus.  The 
steps  were  light  to  her  touch  and  her  ears  were 
still  ringing.  The  bus  doors  swung  shut  behind 
her,  letting  off  its  air  pressure  release.  She  ex- 
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haled  and  noticed  that  she  was  breathing 
again.  The  earring  teh  bulky,  it  was  good  to 
have  it  back.  It  was  like  putting  the  missing 
part  back  into  a  car,  she  was  running  good 
again. 

"Thanks  J-or  waiting,"  she  said  to  the 
driver,  looking  him  sincerely  in  the  eye. 

"Sure,  I  understand,  sweetie,"  he  grinned. 
!  He  wasn't  as  dumb  as  she  had  guessed  him  to 
be  either. 

She  walked  down  the  aisle  to  her  original 
seat  without  glancing  at  the  people  along  the 
row.  She  was  slightly  embarassed  about 
holding  things  up  so.  She  wanted  to  sit  in  a 
new  seat,  but  not  being  able  to  glance  around 
the  bus  made  it  somewhat  of  an  impossible 
feat. 

No  sooner  had  she  reached  her  seat  and 
had  begun  to  sit  down,  when  the  bus  lurched 
forward  to  get  back  onto  the  road,  throwing 
her  off  balance  and  into  her  first  seat,  almost 
forcefully.  "God  forgive  me,"  she  murmured 
as  the  bus  rolled  down  the  hill. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  seat  next  to  the  win- 
dow. It  hadn't  been  reclined  before  but  now 
she  could  relax,  so  she  pressed  the  button 
underneath  the  torn  black  vinyl  firmly  and 
took  a  deep  breath.  She  would  be  glad  to  get 
to  Jackson  Hole:  smelling  the  artificial  air  on 
the  bus  was  making  her  nauseous. 

Peter  had  been  in  the  seat  beside  her  only 
minutes  ago.  Now  there  was  no  one  there  and 
she  was  glad.  She  stared  out  the  green  tinted 
glass  and  watched  as  the  mountains  and  scrub 
brush  blurred  by.  Occasionally  there  was  a 
sign  that  reminded  her  of  the  distance  left  on 
her  trip,  but  they  passed  as  quickly  as  she  saw 
them.  She  became  lost,  mezmerized  by  the 
rocking  motion  and  the  sound  of  the  low  hum. 
The  disinfectant  from  the  bathroom  had 
escaped  through  the  cracks  and  had  blanketed 
her  nose  and  mouth.  She  felt  like  she  was  be- 
ing suffocated  by  a  rag  soaked  in  chloraphyll. 
Somehow,  although  her  body  complained,  she 
didn't,  because  this  bus  was  carrying  her 
away,  away  from  him,  far  away.  She'd  send 
him  the  jacket  and  the  sox,  but  she  planned 
never  to  see  him  again. 


How  had  this  happened,  she  reflected.  She 
didn't  know.  He's  lewish,  she  thought.  He's 
just  too  Jewish.  It  pounded  louder  in  her  head, 
beating  her  like  surf  against  breakers;  Peter 
Goldstein.  She  must  have  been  crazy:  when 
she  had  told  her  parents,  they  had  laughed.  It 
was  a  joke.  Yet  they  had  spent  their  whole 
summer  together,  tangled  warm,  snug,  and 
secure  in  that  one  hope.  Dreams  don't 
last. ..whoever  said  that  was  right,  she  mused. 

She  was  the  epitome  of  an  upper  middle 
class  gentile  girl.  She  had  a  strong  Christian 
family,  yet  she  had  never  been  taught  to 
discriminate  or  gawk  at  those  different  from 
her.  She  had  always  attended  a  private  all- 
Christian  all-white  school,  and  an  all-white  all- 
Christian  summer  camp.  It  didn't  seem  to  mat- 
ter to  her. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  from  New 
Jersey.  He  went  to  Syracuse  University  in  New 
York,  and  his  background  was  much  the  same 
as  hers. 

It  couldn't  have  worked:  there  were  too 
many  centuries  against  them.  He  didn't 
understand  her  nor  did  he  try.  There  was  only 
one  way  to  be  kosher  and  that  is  to  be  one. 
She  often  resented  his  mockery  in  conversa- 
tions and  the  way  he  always  had  to  have 
center  stage.  He  accused  her  of  being  a  spoiled 
rich  brat.  But  he  was  so  stupid.  That's  essen- 
tially the  way  they  had  met.  He  had  seen  the 
diamond  earring,  talked  to  her,  and  decided 
that  he  wanted  both.  He  didn't  care,  it  seemed; 
he  could  degrade  every  non-kosher  crotch  and 
still  would  sleep  like  a  baby  at  night. 

She  had  stopped  him  and  she  knew  he 
hated  her.  Either  for  that,  or  for  depriving  him 
of  the  earring.  If  he  hadn't  thought  her  to  be 
that  smart  he  should  have  thought  twice:  he 
had  guessed  her  wrong.  Although  their  sum- 
mer had  been  fun  on  the  whole,  she  knew  the 
nights  he  lay  with  other  women  and  the  reason 
why  he  never  really  shared  it  all  with  her. 
There  were  just  some  things  one  couldn't  share 
no  matter  what  the  effort. 

Mary  pulled  her  feet  up  onto  the  seat  and 
hugged  her  knees  and  read  the  sign:  Jackson 
Hole. ..4  mi. 
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Extending  back  for  centuries  in  the  Christian  era  is  the 
tradition  of  the  literary  sermon.  As  a  genre,  the  sermon 
exhibits  certain  rhetorical  conventions  not  found  in  other 
forms  of  literature.  The  Rev.  Myron  B.  Bloy.  Jr..  serving 


Preaclicd  in 

The  Washington  Cathedral 

Octobers.  1^80 


as  consultant  to  the  Washington  Pilgrimage  last  October, 
preached  the  following  sermon  m  Washington  Cathedral 
to  explain  the  significance  of  that  ecumenical  student 
gathering. 


Pilgrimage  Sermon 

by  Mi/roii  B.  Bloy,  Jr. 


The  first  11  chapters,  more  than  7,000  words, 
ot  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans  is  an  extend- 
ed description  ot  the  mercies  ot  God  which 
have  been  accomplished  tor  human  beings  in 
Christ.  He  describes  how  desperately  the 
world  needs  salvation,  then  God's  responsive 
act  ot  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  then  the  new 
reconciled  life  which  entails  a  release  from  sin 
and  death  into  a  new  righteousness  and  hope, 
and  finally  how  both  Jew  and  Gentile  are  in- 
cluded in  God's  redemptive  purpose.  The 
description  of  God's  mercy  is  partly  a  close, 
tight-grained  argument  us~for  example,  when 
he  exposes  the  terrible  irony  of  the  holy  law 
which  can  only  condemn— and  partly  ecstatic 
hymn  of  praise— for  example,  when  he  sings, 
"For  I  am  sure  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  anything  else  in  all  creation, 
will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

But  at  the  end  of  this  fire  and  ice  descrip- 
tion of  God's  mercies  in  Christ,  he  shifts  our 
attention,  with  the  key  word  "therefore,"  to 
our  appropriate  response  to  this  glorious  turn 
of  events.  I  invite  you  to  look  at  that  key 
passage  with  me.  St.  Paul  says, 

"I  appeal  to  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  to  present  your  bodies  as  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to 
God,  which  is  your  spiritual  worship.  Do 
not  be  coiifomted  to  this  world  but  be 
traiisfonned  by  the  renewal  of  your  mind, 
that  you  may  prove  what  is  the  will  of 
God,  what  is  good  and  acceptable  and 
perfect."  (Romans  12:1-2) 
The  apostle  makes  two  important  points 
here.  First,  our  only  appropriate  response  to 


God's  mercies  is  to  offer  Him  our  lelioh''  lives: 
no  good  intentions,  no  regular  religious  prac- 
tives,  no  cluster  of  good  deeds,  in  fact  no  mere 
portion  of  time,  space,  possessions,  spirit,  in- 
tellect, feeling,  flesh,  bones  which  we  call 
"ours"  will  do— only  everything,  a  total  self- 
offering,  is  truly  responsive.  Second,  our  self- 
offering  is  to  be  made  by  not  being  "conform- 
ed to  this  world  "—that  is,  by  not  being  sucked 
into  the  flat,  dumb,  self-serving,  death-ridden 
world  of  everydayness  by  media  blan- 
dishments, economic  pressures,  cultural 
habits,  and  our  chronic  indolence  and  fear- 
but  by  being  transformed    b\-  a  fundamental 
renewal  of  our  inner  selves  so  that  the  verv 
way  that  we  characteristically  look  at  realitv  is 
transformed  and  we  are  enabled  to  see  clearly 
what  God  will  is  for  us.  One  of  the  most  an- 
cient symbols  of  this  transformation  from  fixa- 
tion in  the  old  world  of  death  to  participation 
in  the  new  world  ot  real  life  is  the  pilgrintage, 
understood  both  as  a  sacramental  journey 
through  time  and  space— often  involving  con- 
siderable dangers— to  a  sacred  shrine  and  also 
as  an  inner  journey,  through  a  lifetime, 
towards  a  God-matured  life. 

That  the  pilgrimage  remains  a  potent 
means  of  spiritual  transformation  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  this  week  some  500  college  and 
university  students  participated  in  a 
pilgrimage— organized  by  Canon  Hamilton— 
though  the  streets  of  Washington  to  this 
Cathedral  where  they  prayed,  sang,  and 
meditated,  led  by  Bishop  Walker,  Brother 
Roger  of  the  Taize  Community  in  France,  and 
Jim  Wallis  of  the  Sojourners  Community  in 
Washington  on  the  theme  of  suffering  and 
hope.  I  can  witness  to  the  fact  that  those  of  us 
who  participated  in  the  Washington 
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Pilgrimage  found  ourselves  moved  significant- 
ly from  conformisrri  to  this  world  towards  that 
transformed  selt  and  vision  in  which  the  will 
of  God  becomes  clear  and  compelling.  Having 
witnessed  the  suffering  of  this  city  together, 
slept  on  gymnasium  floors  together,  prayed 
and  sang  our  hope  in  Christ  together,  we 
know  better  now  who  we  are:  we  are  possess- 
ed more  fully  by  our  real  life  in  Christ,  and 
thus  more  able  to  serve  Him  in  serving  those 
who  suffer. 

The  pilgrimage  through  the  world  to  a  holy 
place  as  a  means  of  breaking  loose  from  con- 
formism  to  this  world  and  of  transformation 
into  real  life  has,  of  course,  deep  roots.  Ar- 
cheological  evidence  indicates  that  pilgrims 
visited  St.  Peter's  tomb  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  and  Eusebius  tells  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  Cappadocian  bishop  Alexander 
to  Jerusalem  in  212.  The  Crusades  started  out 
as  pilgrimages,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
millions  of  pilgrims,  singly  and  in  groups, 
criss-crossed  Europe  to  holy  places,  to 
Jerusalem  and  f^ome,  of  course,  but  also  to 
Santiago  de  Compostella  in  Spain  where  St. 
James  body  was  presumed  to  be  buried,  to 
Canterbury,  as  Chaucer's  pilgrims  did,  where 
Thomas  Becket  was  martyred  and  buried,  and 
to  thousands  of  other  holy  places.  Pilgrims 
even  had  a  special  garb  by  which  they  could 
be  recognized,  including  scallop  shell  purses 
and  badges— analogous  to  car  decals  today- 
indicating  where  they  had  been.  Today  in 
Europe,  especially  among  the  student  young, 
the  pilgrimage  has  renewed  vitality  as  a  means 
of  spiritual  growth:  each  Eastertide  some 
15,000  students  process  from  the  University  of 
Paris  to  the  great  Cathedral  in  Chartres,  sleep- 
ing in  fields  and  barns  on  the  way:  and  the 
Taize  Brothers  have  gathered  as  many  as  forty 
thousand  student  pilgrims  for  great  Holy  Week 
celebrations. 

Of  course,  the  religious  pilgrimage  is  not 
limited  to  Christianity:  Buddist  and  Hindu 
pilgrims  trek  to  holy  places  for  renewal,  and— 
as  you  know— every  Muslim  is  supposed  to 
make  at  least  one  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  before 
he  dies.  Futhermore,  in  primitive  religions  over 
the  earth,  in  every  time  and  place,  believers 
would  go  in  devout  pilgrimage  to  sacred 
places. 

What,  then,  is  the  attraction  of  this 
perenial  and  mysterious  quest  for  the  sacred 
place  to  humankind?  Mircea  Eliade,  the  great 


religious  anthropoligist,  says  that  it  represents 
the  human  creature's  never-ending  quest  to 
draw  close  to  the  mysterious  power  of  creation 
itself  and,  thereby,  to  become  more  deeply 
rooted  oneself  in  and  empowered  for  real  life. 
Eliade  says,  "Religious  man's  desire  to  live  in 
the  sacied  is  in  fact  equivalent  to  his  desire  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  objective  reality,  not  to 
let  himself  be  paralyzed  by  the  never  ceasing 
relativity  of  purely  subjective  experiences,  to 
live  in  a  real  and  effective  world,  not  an  illu- 
sion." The  point  is  that  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
sacred  place  is  not  for  some  special  grace  to  be 
added   to  one's  life:  the  quest  is  far  more 
serious,  even  more  desperate,  than  that.  It  is 
the  quest  for  the  very  source  of  life  itself,  for 
the  bedrock  leallu  real  in  a  world  of  shifting  il- 
lusions, for  that  primal  power  of  creation 
which  can  empower  me  to  exist  more  deeply  in 
leal  life. 

While  the  dogmatic  secular  rationalism 
which  flattens  and  deadens  the  world  for  all  of 
us  hardly  allows  us  to  recognize  the  sacred 
breaking  forth,  like  the  burning  bush,  in  cer- 
tain places  or  to  describe  it  when  we  do 
recognize  it,  we  all  can  probably  remember 
sacred  places  and  times  we  knew  as  children, 
and— sometimes— even  now  we  are  overcome 
with  a  sudden  thrill  of  recognition.  A  year  and 
a  half  ago  I  saw  St.  Peter's  simple  grave  and 
his  bones,  deep  under  the  successive  altars  of 
the  successive  basillicas  which  have  been  built 
above  his  grave  from  ancient  time,  and  1  have 
to  admit  that  I  was  transfixed  with  that  over- 
powering fear  and  fascination  of  a  mysterious 
transforming  power  which  is  always  the  sign 
of  the  sacred.  I  think  one  can  hardly  come  in- 
to this  Cathedral,  in  fact,  without  being  mov- 
ed by  some  recognition  of  the  sacred,  as  the 
students  discovered  when  they  were  here  these 
last  two  days.  And  its  transforming  power 
lives  on,  hardly  recognized,  in  such  events  as 
the  Founders'  Day  celebration  at  Sweet  Briar 
College,  where  I  am  Chaplain.  This  coming 
Wednesday  morning,  the  splendidly  uniformed 
Nelson  County  High  School  Band  will  lead  a 
procession  of  faculty  in  academic  regalia  and 
the  whole  student  body,  with  the  seniors  in 
academic  gowns,  over  a  half  mile  of  dirt  road 
up  to  Monument  Hill  where  the  founder's 
family  is  buried  in  a  grove  of  ancient,  darkly 
lowering  fir  trees:  and  there,  in  solemn  wreath- 
placing,  prayer,  and  hymn,  we  will  give 
thanks  for  their  generosity  and  wisdom.  This 
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act  of  deliberately  drawing  close  to  the  original 
source  of  our  community  life  feels  at  least 
slightly  "camp"  to  all  of  us,  but  it  none-the-less 
situates  us  more  deeply  in  our  communal  iden- 
tity, giving  us  more  strength  and  insight  for 
our  life  together.  Instinctively  and  halt- 
blindly,  even  modern  men  and  women  become 
pilgrims  of  the  sacred  that  they  may  be  releas- 
ed from  conformity  to  illusion  and  transform- 
ed into  their  real  lives. 

But  while  Christians  will,  as  all 
humankind,  want  to  enter  into  the  transform- 
ing presence  of  the  sacred  in  special  places  and 
times,  we  also  recognize  a  new  thing,  i  c  .  that 
through  God's  reconciling  act  in  his  Son,  the 
whole  world  has  been  made  holy,  made 
redolent  of  the  sacred.  One  theolc^gian  puts  it 
this  way:  "Whoever  sees  jesus  Christ  does  in- 
deed see  God  and  the  world  in  one.  He  can 
henceforward  no  longer  see  God  without  the 
world  or  the  world  without  God."  Thus,  our 
pilgrimage  through  the  streets  of  Washington 
was  a  sustainecf  and  focused  effort  to  educate 
our  imaginations  to  recognize  a  city,  in  its 
systematic  cruelties  as  well  as  it  exuberant 
joys,  already  sustained  and  loved  by  God,  and 
a  God,  endlessly  loving  and  struggling  to  bring 
new  life  to  this  disfigured  city.  We  all  have 
trouble  sustaining  this  essential,  paradoxical 
perception  of  reality:  we  tend  tc^  think  of  God 
as  a  remote  and  detached  Power  somewhere 
up  yonder  to  be  called  on  for  a  lifeline  when 
we  are  in  desperate  circumstances,  and  we 
tend  to  walk  through  the  world  as  if  it  were  a 
dumb,  value-neutral  machine  out  of  which  we 
hope  someday  to  be  snatched.  Our  pilgrimage 
has  helped  us  to  recognize  the  truth  that  this 
world  is  infinitely  beloved  by  an  infinitely  lov- 


ing God,  a  recognition  which  has  helped  us  to 
escape  in  some  real  measure  from  our  stupify- 
ing  conformity  to  this  world  and  to  be 
transformed  in  some  real  measure  into  beloved 
and  loving  beings  ourselves.  Praise  be! 

But,  finally,  1  expect  you  have  long  since 
anticipated  the  conclusion  of  this  sermon: 
whether  we  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to,  say, 
Santiago  de  Compostella  or  not,  we  are  all 
pilgrims,  all  of  us— as  the  writer  of  Hebrews 
put  it— "seeking  a  homeland,  a  better  country." 
As  John  Bunyan  showed  us  in  his  account  of 
his  hero.  Christian,  in  Pilgniii  s  Progi ess.  our 
lives  are  so  strewn  with  seductive  lures  and 
noisy  distractions,  and  so  imbued  with  our 
own  predilection  to  sloth  and  fear  that  we  can 
forever  remain  "conformed  to  this 
world,  '--and,  of  course,  many  do— but  he  also 
showed  that,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
our  lives  ca)i   grow  into  a  positive  response  to 
St,  Paul's  challenge  to  us  to  become 
"transformed  by  the  renewal  of  your  mind, 
that  you  may  prove  what  is  the  will  of  God, 
what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect."  We 
do  begin  to  see  and  know  more  deeply,  day  in 
and  day  out,  the  w^orld  beloved  and  sustained 
by  God,  and  God  sustaining  and  loving  this 
world,  and  we  are  gradually  enabled  to  res- 
pond more  truly  to  that  reality  in  our  daily 
lives.  We  are  even  vouchsafed,  as  we  are  this 
morning  of  Worldwide  Communion  Sunday, 
regular  brief  pilgrimages  together  to  receive  in- 
to ourselves,  in  Bread  and  Wine,  His  sacred 
life  and,  thus,  to  be   "transformed  by  the 
renew-al  of  our  mind"  to  the  single  vision  of  a 
God-reconciled  world  and  a  world-reconciling 
God,  to  be  empowered  for  our  lives  as  a 
pilgrim  people  of  hope  and  love  in  this  darkl- 
ing world.  Amen. 
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Thursday,  November  8,  1979 


I  saw  the  misty  pciplars 

But  they  eluded  me 

They  were  clear  across  the  Held 

the  tootball  Held 

the  baseball  Held 
Acruss  the. .  .Held 

I  forgot  the  distance  formula 

I  could  not  walk 

The  misty  poplars  waited 

They  will  wait 

I  wanted  to  shout, 

"The  summation  ot  forces  does  not  equal  zero!" 

But  that  would  be  a  lie 
I  see  the  misty  poplars 

through  the  mist 

across  the  field 

across  time 

across  a  continent 
The  misty  poplars  wait 
I  will  get  there 
I  will  arrive  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 

without  a  shadow... 
I  will  get  there 

I  will  travel  through  time 
across  the  field 
But  wait 

1  don't  know  the  distance  formula 
Do  remember 
Do 

Say  how  it  is 
The  misty  poplars  elude  me 
But  they  will  wait 


-Annelies  Kelly 
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Three  Songs 

by  Polk  Green 


CHANGES 

Times  are  changin'  like  the  seasons 
Each  day  bringing  forth  a  new  horizon 
Adventures  proclaim  themselves  and  answers  wait 
For  the  future  awaits  for  those  who  seek. 

As  we  leave  our  friends  we've  left  behind 
All  the  sad  times  and  all  the  glad  times 
Reveal  the  spark  of  friendships  true 
So  look  to  the  sky  and  there  I'll  be 
Waiting  and  hoping  for  all  your  dreams. 

Rivers  run  where  they  can  flow 
And  mountains  rise  where  they  can  climb 
Amongst  the  trees  and  flowers  true 
You  can  find  the  beauty  of  all  you  love. 

Take  all  that  you  know  and  greet  the  days 
Open  your  heart  and  hand  for  all  you  can 
And  live  each  day  as  the  last  to  come. 
Now  for  you,  my  friend,  I  give  all  strength 
And  all  my  love  for  days  to  come 
We've  all  shared  much  and  all  shared  none 
So  take  my  love  and  friendship  true  and 
Climb  the  highest  peak  for  all  your  dreams. 


MEMORIES 

The  wind  rushing  through  the  trees 

like  a  fast  river 
Carving  in  our  hearts  —  memories  of 

yesterday. 

Why  do  we  come  to  the  mountains? 
Because  our  love  and  our  friends  are  here 
There  is  no  way  in  that  fast  city  —  life 

to  feel  this  way. 
There  are  times  that  will  never  come  again— 

so  cherish  them  in  everything  you  do. 
Let  your  heart  fly  with  the  eagles  on  high 
And  let  your  feelings  float  on  the  wind 

'til  they  reach  your  star. 
And  there  you  know  your  home  will  be. 

Treasure  each  day  like  the  last  to  come 
And  treasure  your  friendships  as  the  truest. 
For  your  days  and  your  love  and  your  friendsh, 
Are  the  things  that  remain  wherever  your  star  i| 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA 

A  friend  is  as  the  star  is  to  the  night 

As  the  shore  to  the  sea,  as  the  lamb  to  God, 

come  walk  with  me... 
Come  and  show  the  light,  take  me  to  the  sea 

and  wash  away  all  the  troubles. 
Make  me  understand  that  the  lamb  of  God 
Comes  and  reveals  unto  me  the  beauty  of  life. 
A  simple  life  that  can  move  and  show  me 
A  type  of  atmosphere  that  few  can  talk  about, 
A  life  that  God  reveals  to  few. 
Please  reveal  to  me  the  secret  of  the  sea... 
But  the  secret  is  in  me  as  well  as  in  you. 
The  guidance  comes  from  within. 
For  all  that  you  want  to  see  is  there,  it  is  you. 
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The  Grey  Swan 

In/  Bcvcrlu  Blukciiiorc 


"I'll  come  back  when  the  grey  swan  hlies  over 
Jerusalem;  when  people  will  once  more  listen 
to  my  pleas." 

He  lookeci  into  the  crowd,  and  they  leered 
at  him  and  laughed.  They  threw  stones  at  him 
and  cried,  "Go  away  and  don't  bother  us!  We 
don't  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say!  Go 
away !  " 

He  looked  at  the  crowd  anci  sobbed,    "You 
don't  understand,  you  are  killing  yourselves, 
not  me!  No,  it  is  you  who  are  insane,  it  is  not 
me.  Be  careful  of  what  you  do  because  you  are 
destroying  everything  that  you  love.  You  are 
destroying  everything!"  He  began  to  cry. 

The  watchman  carried,  dragged  him  away 
to  his  death.  He  cried.  They  slipped  the  noose 
about  his  neck.  He  cried.  They  strung  him  up 
on  the  tree  and  cut  the  ropes  supporting  him. 
He  fell  with  an  awful  grace  into  a  sickly  pose. 
His  hands  hung  limply.  The  legs  with  which  he 
had  once  run  in  races  with  the  street  children 
hung  limply  also.  The  face  which  had  once 
been  so  bright  and  cheerful  was  now  a  ghostly 
white;  his  eyes  were  bulging  out,  their 
brightness  gone,  at  the  crowd  in  front.  The 
mouth,  which  had  once  opened  in  laughter, 
was  now  frozen  in  a  deadly  grin.  One  woman, 
thinking  that  it  had  opened  by  itself,  threw  a 
stone.  Another  followed,  and  another,  and 
another.  The  crowd  began  madly  throwing 
stones  at  him.  A  young  girl,  enraged  at  the 
reaction  of  the  crowd,  stepped  out.  She  was 
trampled  to  death  by  the  people  who  had  once 
been  so  friendly  to  her.  The  mob  surged  up 
like  bees  from  a  hive.  Blood  trickled  un- 
naturallv  from  the  wounds  in  the  criminal's 


side.  His  body  was  unstrung  and  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  angry  mob.  As  the  wind  blew  away  the 
dead  leaves,  so  did  it  blow  away  the  tatters  of 
flesh  into  eternity. 

The  mother  of  the  young  girl  wailed  as  she 
picked  her  child  up  and  held  her  tenderly  in 
her  arms.  The  father  walked  away  sadly,  wip- 
ing the  tears  which  trickled  down  his  once  rosy 
cheeks.  The  people  in  the  mob  began  to  wail 
also  as  they  saw  the  advancing  army.  With  the 
army  came  death  and  destruction. 

The  next  day  the  town  was  in  ruins.  The 
crowd  which  had  once  been  thick  with  angry 
people  was  now  thinned  out.  Those  who  had 
once  been  killers  were  now  dead.  The  hunters 
had  been  hunted  and  done  away  with.  In  one 
awful  second  their  lives,  happy  as  they  had 
been,  were  turned  into  nothingness,  as  the 
man's  life  was  nothing.  No  children  played  in 
to  streets  with  the  tall,  lanky  man.  No  animals 
ran  free.  Nothing  moved.  Two  people,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  emerged  from  their  gutted 
shack  and  looked  up  into  the  cloudy  sky. 
Nothing  was  left  of  their  world  except  the 
memory  of  it.  They  watched  a  lone  grey  swan 
fly  over  the  village.  Though  they  could  not  see 
it,  the  swan  had  one  small  patch  of  red  on  its 
wing.  Its  wings  flapped  easily  against  the  cold, 
biting  wind. 

As  they  watched,  the  swan  flew  over  the 
mountain  and  disappeared  from  sight.  They 
suddenly  realized  that  swans  cannot  fly.  As 
they  turned  to  leave  their  once  happy  little 
village,  they  saw  a  man  walking  down  the 
road.  They  watched  the  man  walk  past  them, 
and  they  turned  and  followed. 
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Post-Partum 
Blues 

by  Mlvi/  Abriviis 


He  gets  up  to  take  a  shower  and  shave. 

She  calls  a  taxi  and  by  the  time  he  yells, 
"there  is  no  toilet  paper,"  she  is  halfway  to 
the  train  station. 

She  brings  him  a  roll  ot  toilet  paper. 

He  asks  it  there  is  more  coftee. 

She  pours  her  cold  cottee  in  his  plate,  floods 
his  eggs,  and  lets  go  of  the  cup. 

She  says,  "No,  there  isn't,"  and  offers  to  make 
more. 

He  leaves. 

She  doesn't  kiss  him  goodbye. 

She  kisses  him  goodbye. 

The  baby  wakes  and  cries. 

She  goes  and  gets  the  baby,  packs  a  bag,  grabs 
the  charge  cards,  and  savings  book,  and  the 
check  book.  She  picks  quarters  out  of  loose 
change  jar.  She  gets  dressed.  She  changes 
the  baby,  makes  herself  a  bologna  sand- 
wich, wraps  it  neatly  in  tinfoil,  and  waits 
for  the  taxi. 

She  goes  to  the  room  and  gets  the  baby. 

She  gives  him  a  bottle  of  vodka  and  juice. 

She  nurses  him. 

She  puts  him  back  in  his  crib  and  goes  out. 

She  dresses  him,  borrows  a  neighbor's  car, 
and  goes  to  the  store. 

She  leaves  the  child  screaming  in  the  car. 

She  calms  the  crying  babe  and  puts  him  in  the 
cart. 

She  buys  a  pound  of  crabmeat. 

She  buys  bread,  margarine,  and  eggs. 

She  leaves  the  child  in  the  cart  in  the  parking 
lot. 

She  straps  the  baby  in  his  seat  in  the  car. 

She  does  not  strap  him  or  herself  in.  She  drives 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  an  hour  into  the 
most  convenient  telephone  pole  on  a  full 
tank  of  gas. 

She  puts  the  groceries  away. 

She  throws  the  eggs  one  by  one  into  the 


refrigerator  and  tosses  the  bread  to  the 
birds. 

She  puts  the  groceries  away. 

She  puts  the  baby  in  the  refrigerator.  She 
makes  herself  a  Clorox  cocktail. 

She  gathers  the  laundry. 

She  pre-soaks  the  wash  with  gasoline  and 
lights  the  heap  in  the  backyard.  She  walks 
into  the  flames  where  the  rumbling  and 
high-pitched  whistle  of  herself  and  his 
T-shirts  burning  drown  out  the  cries  from 
the  nursery. 

She  wraps  the  baby  up  and  grabs  the  clothes- 
pins. 

She  stutts  his  underwear  in  the  child's  mouth. 

She  stops  what  she  is  doing  and  nurses  the 
hungrybabe.  The  child  falls  asleep,  con- 
tented in  her  arms.  She  strokes  his  head. 
She  breaks  the  suction.  She  spots  a  flea  on 
his  neck. 

She  puts  Drano  in  the  bacon-drippings  she 
mixes  into  the  dog's  food.  She  coaxes  the 
dog  into  the  car  and  drags  her  out  into  a 
field  on  the  edge  or  town  and  leaves  her. 

She  flicks  the  flea  away.  She  puts  the  baby  to 
bed  and  powders  the  dog.  She  drags  the 
rugs  out  into  the  yard  and  powders  them, 
too.  She  beats  the  dog  and  the  rugs.  She 
gives  the  dog  a  treat  afterwards  and  puts 
the  rugs  back  in  place. 

He  comes  home.  She  pours  him  an  ice-cold 
beer  she  stuck  in  the  freezer  an  hour  ago 
and  makes  dinner. 

He  comes  home  and  she  is  not  there.  The 
infant  is  screaming.  The  dog  is  whining. 
There  is  no  cold  beer. 

He  comes  home  and  she  and  the  baby  are 
gone.  The  dog  is  begging.  There  is  nothing 
to  teed  himself  or  the  dog.  He  takes  the 
dog  out  tor  a  hamburger. 

He  comes  home.  She  pours  him  a  beer  and 
makes  dinner.  He  goes  to  peer  at  the  child 
but  the  child  is  not  there. 

He  bursts  in,  sees  her  sleeping  on  the  couch, 
tiptoes  to  the  fridge  to  get  a  beer  and  finds 
his  son  behind  the  left-over  tuna  casserole. 
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He  pulK  Lip,  ^I'ts  cHil  ot  the  en,  and 

lie, Us  the  ehild  w.iiling  and  the  dog  barking. 
He  siiielU  something  burning.  There  is 
smoke  rising  trom  the  backyard. 

He  comes  liome.  The  dog  is  barking  because 
the  phone  is  ringing.  She,  the  child,  the 
eggs,  the  margarine,  the  bread,  the  new 
front  r.idial  tires  and  the  neighbor's  car 
art.'  bLirnt  be\ond  recognition. 

He  sips  the  beer  ani.1  bounces  the  baby  on  his 
knee.  She  pours  chicken  drippings  on  the 
clog's  focicl  serves  dinner,  sits  down  and 
nurses  the  baby.  They  all  eat  in  peace. 

5he  does  the  dishes.  He  puts  his  son  to  bed. 
He  plays  the  music-box  long  atter  the  child 
has  fallen  asleep.  She  gives  the  dog  the  last 
scraps  and  apologizes  tor  beating  her. 

He  finds  his  wife  in  bed,  reading.  He  goes  in 
search  of  something  he  hasn't  already  read. 
When  he  returns,  she  is  already  asleep. 

rhe  child  cries.  He  wakes  her  up  and  goes  to 
sleep  himself. 

5he  gets  up  and  nurses  the  son  back  to  sleep. 

5he  puts  the  child  into  bed  with  his  father  and 


calls  a  taxi.  She  puts  a  coat  over  her  night- 
gown, counts  the  money  left  over  from  the 
groceries,  and  waits  in  the  front  yard. 

He  wakes  to  discover  he  has  rolled  over  on 
his  son,  and  the  dog  scratches  to  get  out. 

He  gets  up  to  let  the  dog  out.  He  lets  his  wife 
sleep  and  makes  himself  a  cup  of  "instant". 
The  son  cries,  he  gets  her  up  and  lets  the  dog 
back  in. 

He  has  to  go. 

She  insists  he  take  a  slice  of  toast  with  him. 

She  insists  he  pack  his  bags  right  then  and 
take  the  dog,  too. 

She  kisses  him  goodbye.  He  opens  the  door, 
the  dog  tries  to  slip  out,  but  she  grabs  her  by 
her  collar  and  shuts  the  door  quick. 

She  watches  him  pull  away  and  turns  to  the 
child  who  is  soaking,  screaming,  writhing 
with  what  is  nothing  but  a  gas  pain  again. 

And  what  she  does  now  comes  naturally. 
What  she  does  now  is  perfectly  normal. 
What  she  does  now  is  expected  to  happen. 
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Entropy 


The  world— no  the  universe-- 

running  down,  down,  down, 

and  me  with  it. 

Why? 

A  law,  the  law 

ot  thermodynamics  number  two. 

The  result? 

The  end? 

Disorder,  chaos,  randomK-  dispersed  energy. 

Pollution,  waste. 

Messy  rooms,  knowledge  explosion. 

Colder,  colder,  colder 

Have  I  overlooked  something? 

Mind,  consciousness,  spirit; 

Faith,  hope  and  love. 

Warmer,  warmer,  warmer 

AnowDioiis  19S0 
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Monday  December  17,  1979 


#  79  What  a  joke 

she  said  to  me 
and  tilted  back  her  head 

She  laughed  'til  she  was  dead. 

No  joke— she  did! 
She  died 
Not  trom  laughter  but  from  the  ironies  ot  lite 
The  ironing  board  collapsed 
with  that  heavy  heavy  burden 

When  she  saw  the  joke 

(Life's  just  a  joke  she  said  to  me) 

she  saw  the  light 

The  light  bulb  was  burnt  out 

No  joke— 1  loved  her  too 

I  loved  her  and  she  died 
Not  trom  love  but  trom  all  the  indifference 
The  (in)  difference  of  squares 
Or... maybe  of  social  circles 

She  laughed  all  right 

and  she  laughed  hard 

It  was  a  great  deep  hearty  belly-laugh 

She  laughed  at  life 

And  she  laughed  at  death 

(in  his  face) 

and  pulled  the  trigger—Lite's  just  a  joke 

she  said 

and  laughed   til  she  was  dead. 

A)uiclics  Kelly 
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Obviously 

In/  Hciilcy  Sipc 


A  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  body; 
Oodles  ot  noodles  -  obviously  worms. 

Zoom  gt'  the  wheels  ot  fortune  - 
around  and  boggled. 
A  loop  in  the  clover  road  - 
a  circle,  spin  and  boom. 
Doomed  to  end  in  obscurity; 
no  option  open  -  no  way  out. 

A  wreath  of  roses  and  lots  of  notes; 
notice  the  sorry  surrounding  "Oh's". 

The  other  ring  alone  now; 

an  odd  job  at  the  doughnut  shop 

and  a  home  at  number  10  Orange  Grove. 

A  pudgy  baby  and  an  imaginative  tot; 
Oodles  of  noodles  -  obviously  soup. 


Chri<  Svohoiit) 
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Words  of  mi  Atheist 

Ln/  Luuia  HiuiptfiiJirer 

I  posed  a  question  to  you, 

my  Lord, 

and  you  answered  it  with 

a  question. 

To  you,  I  asked  another  question, 

and  you  replied  the  same. 

My  soul  was  plunged 

into  the  deep  depths  of  despair, 

where  the  sky  is  a 

spectrum  of  light, 

and  the  world  a 

stranger  in  black. 

In  vain,  I  tried  to  raise 

myself, 

but  my  questions  you 

could  not  answer. 

As  I  tried  to  uplift  my 

body. 

As  you  pelted  me  with  useless  questions, 

I  realized  that  it  is 

all  inside  of  me. 

and  that  I  did  not 

need  you. 

And  with  that, 

I  rose. 
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Possibilitx/ 


If  I  were  a  poet 

I'd  have  an  excuse  to  daydream 

And  look  out  the  window. 

"Leave  her  alone,"  they'd  say, 

"You'll  break  her  train  ot  thought.' 

So  what  if  I  never  got 

Anything  else  done? 

They'd  say,  "She's  totally  devoted 

To  her  poetry.  " 

People  would  think  I  was  creative, 

Not  stupid. 

To  stay  up  all  night 

Changing  stanzas  and  finding 

Different  words. 

But  more  important  than  that 

I  could  remember  something 

Indescribable 

And  describe  it 

Or  I  could  look  at  an  evening 

And  know  what  to  write 

To  keep  it  all  alive. 

Carol  Barlow 
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Peace 

by  Li>!cin  Haiiptfiiluvr 


the  dawn  has  not  yet  arrived 
humanity  slumbers  sweetly, 
like  a  child, 
carelessly  dreaming... 


5usa)i  Roicat 
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About  Our  Coutrihutors 


MARY  ABRAMS  is  the  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  and  a  tuli  time  stu- 
dent majoring  in  American  Studies.  Maureen 
Owen  of  Tclcplioiic  Magazine  has  referred  to 
"Post-Partum  Blues"  as  "the  lengthy  and 
brilliant  poem."  Mary  says  she  has  no  career 
interests  as  such,  but  a  book  of  her  poetry  is  to 
be  published  this  summer  by  the  Toothpaste 
Press  of  West  Branch,  Iowa  (publishers  of  fine 
limited  editiomhand-set,  letterpress  books). 

ANONYMOUS 

Among  her  literary  achievements,  CAROL 
BARLOW  can  count  first  place  in  a  Florida 
Tech  poetry  contest,  and  second  place  in  a 
poetry  contest  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Southern  Florida.  Some  of  her  work  has  been 
published  in  a  textbook  by  William  West  of 
USF.  A  sophomore,  Carol  expects  to  major  in 
English/International  Affairs,  and  enjoys 
music  and  travel  as  well  as  writing  poetry. 

A  serious  photographer,  PAM  BECKETT 
plans  to  major  in  photojournalism.  Now  a 
freshman,  Pam  enjoys  photographing  anything 
unusual. 

Although  freshman  BEVERLY  BLAKEMORE 
plans  to  major  in  Music,  she  also  intends  to 
continue  her  writing.  As  a  high  school 
freshman  she  won  a  creative  writing  award, 
and  she  has  previously  published  stories  in  her 
high  school's  literary  magazine.  Beverly  also 
sings  and  plays  the  organ  and  piano. 

Chaplain  and  lecturer  in  Religion,  MYRON  B. 
BLOY,  JR.  is  the  author  of  The  Crisis,  of 
Cultural  Change  and  numerous  articles  on 
religion  and  higher  education,  and  on 
technology  and  culture.  Mr.  Bloy  has  also 
edited  several  periodicals  and  newsletters.  All 
of  his  writing  and  editing  has  been  concerned 
to  interpret  and  suggest  responses—from  a 
Christian  perspective— to  contemporary  social, 
political,  and  cultural  developments,  and  to 
the  contemporary  quest  for  community. 

BARBARA  BUSH  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
Studio  Art,  who  plans  to  go  into  commercial 
advertising.  "My  art,"  she  says,  "is  the  result 
of  the  filtration  of  my  sensuous  interpretation 
of  the  nature  which  surrounds  me.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  f980  Boley  Prize, 
CATHERINE  COOK  has  received  a  high 
school  award  as  Outstanding  Expository 


Writer  in  1077,  and,  in  f^ZS.  an  Honorable 
Mention  award  from  Schohistic  Magaznic.  Shi 
has  been  writing  stories  since  sixth  grade  and    . 
has  gained  experience  as  a  staff  reporter  for  a 
weekly  newspaper.  Her  plan  for  the  future  is 
to  continue  writing  fiction,  while  pursuing  a 
career  in  the  airline  industry,  perhaps  in  adver 
tising,  public  relations,  or  publications. 

LOrawing  is  a  hobby  tor  MARTHA  FREEMAN 
a  senior  majoring  in  Music  and  Culture. 
Martha  is  a  Sweet  Tone  and  head  of  RAs.  She 
plans  a  career  of  professional  voice  perfor- 
mance, but  intends  to  continue  developing  her 
drawing  and  painting  as  well. 

POLK  GREEN  has  been  writing  songs  for  nine 
years  and  playing  the  guitar  for  thirteen.  With 
junior  Kam  Myers,  she  has  been  performing 
locally  for  the  past  three  years,  and  has  played 
in  various  festivals  in  Texas.  She  and  Kam  will 
be  making  an  album  in  the  next  six  or  eight 
months.  Now  a  junior  Math   Econ  major,  Polk 
plans  to  continue  her  musical  career  as  a  per- 
former, and  eventually  as  a  producer  for  other 
musicians. 

DEBORAH  HARVEY  is  a  junior  whose  major 
is  Mathematical  Physics.  She  enjoys 
photography  as  a  hobby,  as  well  as  riding, 
reading,  and  needlework.  Debbie's 
photographs  generally  capture  scenes  of  rural 
lite. 

"I  am  not  an  atheist,  "  says  junior  LINDA 
HAUPTFUHRER,  who  is  a  Psychology  major. 
Rather,  her  play  and  her  poems  are  expres- 
sions t^f  doubt  in  a  time  when  she  was  sorting 
out  her  beliefs.  Linda  enjoys  the  study  of 
English  literature,  along  with  her  interest  in 
psychology. 

A  senior  English  major,  CAROLINE  HAWK  is 
also  an  Editor  for  The  Braiiihler.  She  has  held 
several  student  government  offices  and  has 
taken  up  lacrosse  this  year.  For  a  career, 
Caroline  plans  to  enter  the  field  of  public  rela- 
tions, where  she  can  use  her  skills  in  both 
writing  and  photography. 

ANNELIES  KELL"!'  is  a  freshman  whose  in- 
terests are  best  summed  up  in  her  own  words: 
"I  love  lite  and  everything  in  it— sports,  drama, 
music,  nature.  I  love  poetry  and  writing,  but 
my  poetry  writes  itself:  I  just  hold  the  pen.  1 
suppose  I'll  be  an  English  teacher  because  I 
want  everyone  to  love  writing  as  much  as  1 
do." 
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Vophomore.  GA^'  KENNED'  is  considering  a 
,eer  in  joLirnalism  or  public  relations,  to 
fike  the  most  ot  her  English  ancl  Creative 
Niting  major.  Photography  is  another  ot  her 
rin  interests,  and  she  enjoys  outdoor  sports 
UDetvveen  her  three  part-time  jobs. 

"JN^i   M.AKKA,  Head  ot  Audio  Visual  Equip- 
int,  says  he  writes  his  poetry  l^or  his  own  en- 
cment  anci  satisfaction.  He  plans  to  publish  a 
(ok  ot  his  works  sometime  next  year,  and  to 
'itinue  '\riting  just  tor  the  pleasure  ot  it. 

.URA  MURPHY's  poetic  imagination  stems 
rtly  from  her  upbringing  in  Virginia  Beach, 
ature  absorbs  me,"  she  says,  which  is  evi- 
nt  in  her  writing.  A  sophomore  Government 
ajor,  Laura  also  notes,  "I  write  tor  myselt." 

though  SUSAN  ROWAT  plans  a  career  in 
e  paralegal  field,  photography  has  been 
mewhat  more  than  a  hobby  tor  her.  For  two 
ars  she  has  served  as  Photography  Editor  for 
e  Biiiv  Patcli.  and  currently  she  works  as  a 
lotography  assistant  for  the  Public  Informa- 
in  office  at  SBC.  Susan  is  a  senior  majoring 
International  Affairs. 


HEDLE'i'  SIPE.  ;i  senior  Sociology  major,  is 
Business  Maneger  for  The  Briiiiihlcr.  Her  cam- 
pus activities  have  been  diverse;  Chung 
Mungs,  Recreation  Association,  and  the  Swim 
Team  (Captain  for  the  last  two  years).  Hedley 
plans  to  attend  nursing  school  following 
graduation. 

Readers  of  Tlic  Braniblcr  for  the  past  four 
years  are  familiar  with  the  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  styles  that  STEPHANIE  SNEAD 
employs  in  her  writing.  That  range  reflects  her 
broad  interests.  She  is  a  senior  Mathematical 
Physics  major  who  enjoys  the  study  ot 
literature,  is  actively  in  journalism  as  News 
Director  for  WUDZ  and  roving  reporter  for  a 
Public  Television  station  in  Harrisonburg,  VA, 
and  loves  sports,  incluciing  skiing  and  caving. 

CHRISTINA  SVOBODA  is  a  freshman  in  the 
process  of  deciding  which  major  she  can  best 
combine  with  Mathematics.  She  is  interested  in 
journalism  and  photography  in  addition  to 
creative  writing,  and  plays  piano,  guitar, 
hockey,  lacrosse,  and  soccer:  all  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm. 
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^y^^"  (iSnun/y/er- 


^Ae  Q8ra////^i'r 


What  a  man  thinks  of  himself,  that  it  is  which  determines, 
or  rather  indicates,  his  fate. 

-  Henrv  David  Thureau 
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Editor's  Page 


An  article  appeared  in  The  Sweet  Briar  News  recently 
entitled,  "Sweet  Briar  Women  —  A  Profile."  The  major 
force  of  the  article  came  from  the  last  two  sentences  which 
read.  "And  this  is  the  Sweet  Briar  Woman.  Would  Daisy 
approve?,"  intending  to  indicate  that  Daisy  might  not 
approve  of  the  facts  about  Sweet  Briar  girls  that  preceded 
the  sentence.  Most  of  the  facts  were  rather  trivial — how 
much  is  spent  at  the  Bistro  and  how  many  meals  the 
average  Sweet  Briar  girl  eats  in  the  dining  hall.  A  few  very 
important  facts  were  lightly  smoothed  over — the  most 
popular  majors  and  to  what  use  the  average  woman  puts 
her  education  at  Sweet  Briar.  The  article  really  did  not 
"profile"  the  Sweet  Briar  Woman;  unfortunately  its  com- 
panion article  entitled  "Fall  Weekend  Begins  Tomorrow" 
with  its  theme,  "Every  Day's  a  Holiday"  would  be  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  real  Sweet  Briar  Woman. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  attitude:  Sweet  Briar  is  most 
often  known  for  its  social  atmosphere  and  little  or  no 
emphasis  is  put  upon  the  wonderful  education  that  one 
receives  here.  Instead,  the  average  Sweet  Briar  girl  often 
finds  herself  trying  to  conform  to  the  stereotj^DC.  Daddy's 
little  helpless  girl,  with  a  wealth  of  money  and  southern 
cliches  and  a  poverty  of  thought,  wrapped  in  a  bright  pink 
and  green  package  and  presented  to  th'e  world  with  no 
other  weapon  than  her  charm  and  beauty  ...  is  this  the 
typical  Sweet  Briar  woman?  Is  this  what  reputation  pre- 
cedes us  everywhere  we  go?  Is  this  what  we  want? 

I  think  that  this  Sweet  Briar  image  does  exist,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  typical.  God  forbid  that  Sweet  Briar  would 
release  some  one  hundred  of  these  helpless  creatures  into 
the  world  every  year.  Luckily  for  my  argument  Miss  War- 
ner informs  us  that  most  Sweet  Briar  women  are  working 
within  five  years  of  graduation  in  either  Business  or 
Education.  This  obviously  indicates  that  the  Sweet  Briar 


"typical"  graduates  well-equipped  for  the  dog-eat-dog 
"real  world"  out  there. 

Ah,  you  ask,  but  where  is  this  proof  of  the  real  Sweet 
Briar  Woman?  Does  she  exist  only  in  your  theories?  Why 
does  she  hide  behind  her  party-going  image  and  mask  her 
quickness  of  thought  and  perception?  She  obviously  feels 
somewhat  intimidated  by  the  few  outspoken  girls  who 
spend  their  time  doing  ridiculous  things  like  trying  to 
wipe  The  Brambler  out  of  existence  (yes,  the  executive 
committee  has  a  few  members  who  claim  that  there  is  not 
enough  involvement  in  The  Brambler  to  justify  its  pres- 
ence at  Sweet  Briar,  and  they  have  spent  the  last  two  years 
quietly  "representing"  us  towards  this  purpose.)  This 
year,  finally,  involvement  in  The  Brambler  has  been 
tremendous.  Not  only  does  The  Brambler  have  a  large 
staff  (some  of  whom  are  so  intimidated  that  they  ask  us 
not  to  credit  them  with  the  work  they  have  done  for  us) 
but  the  volume  of  submissions  this  year  was  so  large  that 
we  had  to  turn  down  more  than  half  for  lack  of  room  to 
print  it  on. 

You  will  notice,  as  you  read  the  different  stories  or  gaze 
at  the  artwork,  that  there  is  an  incredible  variety  of  work 
represented.  Very  few  universities  can  claim  the  indi- 
viduality that  is  Sweet  Briars  trademark.  An  art  school 
will,  for  instance,  turn  out  800  little  photo-realists,  where 
Sweet  Briar  will  develop  unique  individuals  after  their 
own  tendencies.  This  variety  and  individuality  is  unique- 
ly Sweet  Briar,  and  I  think  that  it  is  time  for  most  people  to 
recognize  this. 

You  may  think  that  some  of  the  work  is  flawed,  weird, 
or  obscene.  I  ask  that  you  keep  in  mind  that  all  of  the  work 
here  is  very  honest,  and  that  it  comes  straight  from  the 
heart,  sometimes  without  passing  through  the  brain.  If 
you  are  offended  by  something  here,  then  it  is  really  hon- 
esty that  offends  you,  for  nothing  that  is  in  The  Brambler 
is  published  in  bad  taste.  Sweet  Briar,  as  isolated  as  it  is, 
reflects  very  much  the  feeling  of  modern  society.  We  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  work  depicting  the  lonely  woman  involved  in 
a  bad  relationship,  or  more  abstract  themes — all  of  them 
very  different  from  what  one  would  expect  from  a  small, 
private,  girl's  school  in  the  South. 


I  think  that  this  tendency  to  write  in  more  modern 
terms  tells  us  that  the  typical  Sweet  Briar  girl  is  more 
interested  in  understanding  life  than  in  what  is  the  prop- 
er drink  to  serve  after  Poulet  Jambon.  This  is  not  to  sav 
that  the  social  life  at  Sweet  Briar  is  not  important.  A  social 
atmosphere  is  an  important  outlet  for  the  wit  and  creativ- 
ity of  the  "typical"  Sweet  Briar  student.  Yet  it  is  time.  I 
think,  for  others  to  recognize  the  versatility  of  the  average 
Sweet  Briar  student:  she  can  move  freely  in  social  and 
intellectual  circles  alike.  She  is  strong  because  she  is 
unique  and  well-versed  in  many  areas.  The  typical  Sweet 
Briar  Woman  is  not  someone  Daisy  would  have  been 
ashamed  of:  instead  the  Sweet  Briar  Woman  stands  as  a 
monument  for  all  other  women  to  look  up  to  and  to  follow. 
And  the  men,  well,  they  will  just  have  to  make  room. 

Danielle  Herabin 

Edilor-in-Chit'f 
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Strip  Mine 


Strip  Mine  ( 1949)  is  a  small  gouache  painting  by  Carl 
Gaertner  hanging  on  the  South  wall  of  the  Dining  Hall 
between  the  tray  drop  and  the  first  private  dining  room.  In 
this  painting  is  depicted  the  gloomy  sight  of  such  a  mine 
rising  above  distant  gullies  and  hills  on  an  overcast  after- 
noon. The  pale,  muted  green  of  the  rising  mounds  of 
rubble  contrasts  greatly  with  the  dark  purple  and  black 
dashed  with  light  pink  of  the  adjacent  recessions.  Sharp, 
thin,  vertical  lines  of  black  on  white  and  green  and  pink 
on  black  counter-balance  the  horizontally  slanting  gullies 
to  form  a  graphlike  surface.  Such  a  limited  palette  also 
works  as  a  unifying  force  in  the  potentially  overly-busy 
subject  matter.  By  contrast,  the  expressive  application  of 
this  limited  palette  adds  a  vibrancy  without  which  Strip 
Mine  would  be  too  gloomy. 

Gaertner's  application  of  watercolors  in  an  opaque 
manner  solidifes  the  fluid  quality  usually  associated  with 
watercolors  to  better  suit  this  more  somber  subject  mat- 
ter. The  use  of  colors  generally  foreign  to  this  kind  of 
subject,  exhibits  the  artists  sensitivity  to  the  soft  colors  of 
a  cloudy  afternoon. 

Therese  Robinson 


Spanish  Landscape 


Spanish  Landscape  hanging  on  one  of  the  south 
walls  of  the  Dining  Hall  is  a  large  oil  painting  by  Alfred 
Chadbourn.  The  composition  is  largely  tints  and  shades 
of  blue,  green,  red  and  grey  slashes  applied  thickly  and 
with  a  wide  brush  in  seeming  disorder.  At  a  closer  view 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  title,  the  painting  appears 
to  be  a  disorganized,  non-objective  arrangement  of  forms 
of  color.  Each  of  the  abstract  forms  is  an  area  of  flat  paint 
modeling  in  unrecognizable  objects. 

As  one  moves  away  from  the  work,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  composition  is  lightly  constructed  of  rectangular 
shapes,  suggesting  the  roofs  of  a  Spanish  valley  town. 
There  is  also  a  distinct  vanishing  point  close  to  the  center 
of  the  landscape  from  which  radiate  various  and  explicit 
lines  of  perspectives.  The  areas  of  dark  shades  applied  in  a 
haphazard  manner  take  of  the  character  of  distinct 
shadows  cast  by  the  buildings  in  the  foregound.  The  few 
areas  of  bright,  warm  hues  and  tints  of  these  hues  depict 
the  sharp  light  play  caused  by  the  sinking  sun.  Distinctly 
rendered  decorative  roof  tops  (only  implicit  at  close 
observance)  take  on  their  true  nature  when  seen  from  a 
distance. 

There  is  a  live  interplay  between  the  subject  matter  of 
the  painting  at  close  range  and  the  subject  matter  at  a 
distance;  Spanish  Landscape  echoes  the  throbbing 
manner  in  which  Chadboume  has  applied  his  medium. 
The  almost  tintillating  play  of  light  and  dark  is  a  cheerful 
dimension  in  the  overall  feeling  of  the  oppressive 
approach  of  a  storm  at  sunset. 

This  painting  was  added  to  the  Sweet  Briar  collection 
in  1965. 

Therese  Robinson 


Mark  Tobey 


Sweet  Briar  due  to  the  dedicated  work  of  Susan 
Bandes  and  the  support  of  the  Friend  s  of  the  Arts  had  the 
opportunity  to  view  a  dynamic  print  exhibition  of  Mark 
Tobey  works.  The  exhibition  lasted  from  September  16  - 
October  9,  1981  giving  the  Sweet  Briar  community  and 
neighbors  ample  time  to  view  the  works.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  reception  and  film  on  Tobey  which  gave  stu- 
dents and  friends  not  only  the  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  the  artist,  but  also  the  chance  to  discuss  his  work. 

Mark  Tobey  in  his  development  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  history  of  art.  And,  held  a  strong  belief  that  it 
was  only  through  hard  work  and  study  that  an  artist's 
true  personality  and  inventiveness  could  emerge  in  his 
art.  His  work  in  its  simple  patterns  of  form  and  color  takes 
on  a  lyrical  quality.  It  is  in  these  simple  patterns  that  the 
viewer  can  see  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  brush  work. 

He  was  a  master  whose  work  never  conformed  to  the 
current  trends  or  fads.  He  remained  true  to  his  ideals 
throughout  his  lifetime.  Yet,  that  is  not  to  say  that  his 
work  and  style  did  not  evolve,  for  he  was  always  open  to 
trying  new  techniques  and  mediums.  In  fact  it  was  not 
until  1961.  at  the  age  of  7 1 .  that  Tobey  seriously  applied 
himself  to  the  technique  of  lithography  having  painted 
since  the  40's. 

Tobey  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1890.  traveled 
widely  during  his  lifetime,  finally  settling  in  Basel. 
Switzerland  in  1960,  where  he  died  in  1976.  Throughout 
his  lifetime  he  received  many  honors  and  awards.  Thus,  it 
was  not  only  a  pleasure  for  Sweet  Briar  to  have  exhibited 
Mark  Tobey "s  prints,  but  it  is  also  an  honor  to  have  ac- 
quired one  for  the  Sweet  Briar  collection. 

The  Friends  of  Art's  first  gift  to  Sweet  Briar  in  the  fall  of 
1981  was  a  Mark  Tobey  etching.  The  work  is  entitled. 
Longing  for  Community,  1973.  It  is  a  print  which  is  rep- 
resentative of  Tobey 's  graphic  style  in  general,  and  exem- 
plary of  his  abstract  patterning  of  over-all  line  found  in 
much  of  his  work.  Not  only  is  it  an  important  addition  to 
Sweet  Briar's  Graphic  Collection,  but  it  will  also  serve  as  a 
good  teaching  aid  for  students. 

Debbie  Rundlett 


SALLY  MANN 

An  Exhibition  of  Color  Photography 

Benedict  Gallery,  October  20  -  November  12 


Sally  Mann's  still  lives  have  a  sense  of  timelessness  to 
them  due  to  the  veiled  over  quality  achieved  by  her  colors, 
use  of  light,  and  the  objects  themselves.  Her  uniquejuxta- 
position  of  objects  draws  the  viewer  into  the  composition. 

Her  subject  matter  consists  of  things  that  she  liked; 
"Whatever  looked  good  at  Kroger's,  or  the  piece  of  celery  I 
didn't  use  in  the  salad  .  .  .  (or)  chiffon  Scarves."*  There  is 
no  symbolic  meaning — it  isn't  necessary.  Her  pictures 
bring  out  the  inherent  beauty  of  the  individual  objects. 
The  lyrically  beautiful  colors,  and  the  differences  in  tex- 
tures, make  one  feel  as  if  they  can  reach  out  and  touch 
them. 

The  artist  is  a  graduate  of  HoUins  College  and  she 
makes  her  home  in  Lexington,  Virginia.  Sally  Mann  is  an 
artist  of  rare  talent  and  Virginia  should  be  very  proud  of 
her. 

Betsy  Kyle 


Horse  Power:  An  Electric  Fable 


On  October  6,  the  Sweet  Briar  communit}^  was  pre- 
sented with  a  theatrical  treat — an  unusual  two  act  play 
performed  by  The  Road  Company,  a  touring  troupe  based 
in  Johnson  City,  Tennessee.  "The  Road  Company. "  so  the 
members  state,  "is  dedicated  to  the  production  of  new 
theatre  which  reflects  the  concerns  and  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  we  live  and  work."  Their  shows  are 
composed  of  the  works  of  their  own  writer-in-residence  as 
well  as  original  improvisational  techniques. 

The  play  presented,  entitled  Horse  Power:  an  Electric 
Fable,  did  indeed  show  the  company's  originality  and 
versatility.  The  show  combined  singing,  dancing,  special 
technical  effects,  and  conventional  acting  to  produce  a 
delightful  experience  for  the  audience.  The  storyline  in- 
volved many  facets  of  life  that  man  must  face.  Greed  and 
selfishness  can  destroy  the  dreams  of  many  as  Horse 
Power  demonstrated.  Are  technological  advances  dimin- 
ishing the  importance  of  man?  Can  man  control  his  fate? 
These  and  other  questions  are  raised  in  a  fascinating, 
disturbing  yet  light-hearted  fashion. 

The  audience  was  spellbound  as  the  Fates  spun  out 
the  lives  of  a  particularly  curious  boy  and  his  parents .  The 
tapestry  represents  the  dreams  of  ever\'one's  future:  and 
each  person  sees  something  different  in  the  tapestry. 
After  learning  about  the  tapestry  from  his  parents.  Harold 
and  Betty,  the  boy  decides  to  leave  the  security  of  the  farm 
and  see  the  tapestry  himself.  Viewing  the  tapestr\^  he  sees 
a  horse.  In  pursuit  of  the  horse,  the  boy  destroys  part  of 
the  tapestry,  thus  destroying  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
many  people.  The  theme  of  the  play  deals  with  the  effects 
of  the  torn  tapestry  on  the  lives  of  Harold  and  Betty,  and 
the  boy. 


The  musical  accompaniment  of  the  musician  Rod 
Stipe  on  mandolin,  guitar  and  harp  provided  a  wonderful 
blue-grass  touch  to  the  play. 

The  Road  Company  brought  Sweet  Briar  a  delightfully 
powerful  production  in  its  Electic  Fable,  and  left  behind 
an  audience  that  was  thrilled,  electrified — and  thought- 
ful. 

Sara  M.  Greer 


Katherine  Kadish  Exhibit 


Katherine  Kadish's  exhibition,  displayed  in  Benedict 
from  September  16th  to  October  18th.  included  paint- 
ings, monotypes  and  drawings,  many  of  which  were  in- 
spired during  her  sojourns  at  the  Virginia  Center  for  the 
Creative  Arts.  Her  works  incorporated  a  variety  of  media 
such  as  conte,  charcoal,  and  acrylic  and  oil  on  paper. 

Miss  Kadish  received  her  BFA  from  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  and  her  MA  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
She  has  exhibited  in  many  of  the  museums  and  galleries 
throughout  the  country.  She  has  been  described  as  viva- 
cious, outgoing,  quick-witted  and  well-read  yet  her  works 
in  the  Sweet  Briar  exhibition  have  a  haunted,  desolate, 
disturbing  quality. 

The  two  drawings  of  nudes,  the  earliest  works  in  the 
exhibition,  appear  agonized  or  terrified  by  some  un- 
known force.  This  feeling  is  emphasized  by  the  harsh 
angularity  of  the  jaws  and  bend  of  the  arms.  The  mono- 
tone color  of  both  drawings  and  the  darkness  of  Woman 
with  a  Mirror  enhance  the  fear  and  desperation  these 
figures  seem  to  feel. 

Even  the  artist's  landscapes  are  gloomy,  definitely  not 
the  types  that  would  brighten  up  a  bare  living  room  wall. 
Kadish's  predominant  use  of  blues  and  greens  does  lend  a 
splash  of  color  to  the  works,  but  she  has  jnuddied  them  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  neither  cheerful  nor  pleasing. 
Depending  on  one's  aesthetic  preferences,  these  land- 
scapes, particularly  the  three  Garden  paintings,  may 
seem  rather  tranquil;  I  find  them  isolated  and  lonely.  The 
frame's  limitation  of  the  scenes  is  frustrating  and  claus- 
trophobic. On  the  other  hand,  the  landscape  entitled  Hill- 
side, with  the  expressionistic  use  of  bright  colors  and  the 
broader  view  into  depth,  is  much  more  appealing. 

Kadish's  swimming  pool  scenes  are  also  painted  with 
bright,  expressive  colors,  yet,  like  her  landscapes,  they  are 


mysterious  and  disturbing.  In  fact.  Swimming  Pool, 
Evening  is  reminiscent  of  the  works  of  the  Norwegian 
expressionist  Edvard  Munch,  whose  use  of  radiating,  un- 
dulating lines  also  gave  his  works  a  gloomy  air. 

The  latest  works  in  the  exhibition  were  three  mono- 
types of  masks.  A  monotype  is  a  type  of  print  in  which  the 
image  to  be  printed  is  carved  on  a  rock  instead  of  a  block  of 
wood  or  piece  of  metal.  Unlike  most  printing  processes, 
only  one  print  is  obtainable  from  each  carved  image. 
Evidently  Kadish  was  experimenting  with  monotypes,  for 
she  painted  over  most  of  the  surface  with  oil.  leaving  very 
little  of  the  print's  textured  surface  visible.  The  rough 
areas  which  are  exposed  emphasize  the  primitive  quality 
of  the  masks.  The  vivid,  expressionistic  colors  set  against 
dark  backgrounds  bring  the  faces  forward  toward  the 
viewer  in  an  almost  menacing  way.  This  technique  was 
also  used  by  turn  of  the  century  European  expressionist. 
The  bright,  unnatural  facial  coloring  of  the  masks  recalls 
portraits  done  by  Matisse,  Vuillard  and  Vlaminck. 

Kadish  effectively  uses  color,  space  and  light  in  her  art 
to  create  a  mood  and  to  evoke  a  response  from  the  viewer.  I 
felt  her  work  was  oppressive,  disturbing  and  mysterious. 
However,  someone  else  may  have  found  it  appealing.  Re- 
gardless of  the  viewers  reaction,  whether  positive  or 
negative,  if  an  artist's  work  can  stimulate  thought  or 
emotion  then  those  who  see  it  will  not  have  wasted  their 
time. 

Mandy  Cuny 


Rembrandt 


Located  in  the  Dean  of  Academics  office  is  an  etching 
by  Rembrandt  Van  Rijn  entitled  "The  Return  of  the  Prod- 
igal Son."  The  etching  is  not  publicly  well  known  to  the 
Sweet  Briar  community,  sometimes  it  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  entirely.  This  is  a  shame  for  the  piece  is  a 
wonderful  etching  both  visually  and  as  a  fine  example  of 
Rembrandt's  brilliance.  Sweet  Briar  is  fortunate  to  have  it 
and  everyone  should  go  to  see  it  and  enjoy  its  beaut\^ 

Rembrandt  was  a  Dutch  artist  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Highlights  of  the  Dutch  artist's  innovations  may  be 
seen  in  his  work  for  he  is  considered  not  only  one  of  the 
best  of  the  seventeenth  century  artists  but  of  all  time.  The 
study  ofthe  actual  visual  look  of  light,  motion,  and  action 
is  seen  in  Rembrandt's  work.  He  found  that  in  the  differ- 
ences of  light  and  shade,  if  rendered  subtly,  could  visually 
read  emotional  differences.  He  also  felt  that  light  could 
softly  and  subtly  control  a  sense  of  quietness  and  spiritual 
stillness. 

The  graphic  media  process  of  etching  became  popular 
during  the  seventeenth  century  and  was  perhaps  best 
mastered  by  Rembrandt.  Etching  is  a  process  of  cutting 
into  a  copper  plate  with  a  knife  and  when  the  drawing  is 
completed,  soaking  the  cutting  in  acid.  The  lines  are 
"eaten"  or  "bitten"  to  create  a  visual  line  of  greater  free- 
dom of  movement  than  a  woodcutting.  The  medium's 
softness  also  adds  to  this  feeling  of  freer  movement  and 
offers  a  greater  subtly  of  line  and  tone.  Etching  is  one  of 
the  most  facile  of  the  graphic  arts  and  is  visually  appeal- 
ing, due  to  the  emotion  created  through  these  "bitten" 
lines. 

Rembrandt's  etching  entitled  "The  Return  ofthe  Prod- 
igal Son"  is  a  spiritual  subject  of  man's  emotions  through 
forgiveness  and  mercy.  The  Prodigal  Son  is  the  story^  of 
the  son  who  rebels  against  his  home  and  father,  leaving 


home  only  to  later  return  a  different  man,  pitifully  beg- 
ging for  forgiveness  and  mercy.  The  emotions  of  the  for- 
giver  and  the  one  forgiven  are  truly  remarkable  in  Rem- 
brandt's etching.  Rembrandt's  inward  turned  contempla- 
tion of  humanity  is  seen  on  the  face  of  the  forgiving  father 
who  welcomes  back  his  son  with  open  arms  and  mercy. 
The  father's  powerfully  etched  lines  seem  to  suggest  his 
position  of  authority.  Yet  the  freer  moving  drapery  and 
the  soft  drapery  folds  of  his  garment  expresses  his  mercy 
and  forgiveness  towards  his  son  as  he  embraces  the  wispy 
figure  of  the  prodigal  son.  The  distorted  etching  lines  of 
the  son's  face  emphasize  his  position  as  he  seems  to  cry 
out  for  forgiveness,  while  the  "biting"  lines  enhance  the 
tone.  The  etching  lines  of  the  son  seem  to  fade  into  the 
embrace  of  his  father,  giving  the  feeling  of  relief  and 
acceptance.  The  deeply  rendered  lines  of  the  embrace 
provoke  the  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  human  affliction 
of  the  son's  position. 

The  father  and  son  are  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
etching  within  an  architectural  background  which 
emphasizes  the  action  occurring.  A  hard  textural  quality 
is  given  to  the  architectural  setting  by  opposing  diagonal 
lines,  while  the  shading  throughout  the  work  (as  seen  in 
the  drapery  of  the  father  and  the  background  figures)  is 
created  by  harmonious  diagonal  lines.  The  placement  of 
three  background  figures,  one  who  watches  from  an  open 
window  with  a  contemplative  look,  and  two  women  who 
seem  to  be  unaware  of  what  is  occurring,  re-emphasize 
the  embrace  of  the  father  and  son.  'Visually,  the  figures  in 
the  background  act  as  a  balancing  element  for  the  center 
action. 

The  soft  quality  and  light  felt  throughout  the  etching 
is  a  result  of  the  varying  depths  of  the  lines,  creating  a 
mood  which,  even  in  the  embrace  of  the  father  and  son,  is 
extremely  calm.  Rembrandt's  brilliant  etching  technique 
clearly  helps  to  provoke  and  enhance  the  work's  emotional 
quality.  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Rembrandt's  brilliant  style  in  etching  and  his 
visual  style  of  beautiful  emotional  quality. 

Next  time  you  are  by  the  dean's  office,  slip  in  and  look 
at  this  beautiful  piece  of  work;  it  is  a  real  treat  to  have 
such  a  high  quality  of  art  work  around  us. 

Hannah  Davis 


Growing  Up  Human 


—  Dream? 

—  No  thanks,  I  already  have  one. 

—  But  do  you  dream? 

—  Certainly.  It  was  handed  to  me.  You  know,  like  living  in 
the  land  of  Promise.  That  kind  of  story. 

—  Land  of  Promise? 

—  Sure.  Oh,  it  wasn't  easy  at  first.  I  had  to  lose  before  I 
could  win.  I  had  to  pretend  1  was  born  again  and  again. 
But  1  did  it 

—  It  was  your  father  who  told  you  that.  You  weren't  on  his 
knee  though,  that's  not  the  way  it  works.  There  is  a  hall. 
You  see  a  light  and  you  walk  slowly  down  the  hall.  The 
shadow  is  your  father,  you  are  the  image.  Make  the  shad- 
ow lengthen  make  the  shadow  lengthen 

—  No.  It  was  books.  It  was  school.  It  was  church.  See  me 
shuffle  from  building  to  building.  There's  a  quote 

—  Rod  Mckuen? 

—  No,  Patti  Smith  i  think.  Should  i  persue  a  past  so 
twisted/should  i  crawl  defeated  and  gifted/  should  i  persue 
should  i  persue 

—  Sex? 

—  No  thanks,  I  already  have  one. 

—  How? 

—  It  was  the  first  pair  of  underpants.  Daint>\  flowered, 
fully  elasticised  waist  band.  I  think  we  bought  them  in 
Woolworth's,  in  the  little  girl's  department. 

—  You're  lying.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't  have 
your  sex  from  the  moment  you  were  born,  that  you  didn't 
open  your  eyes  and  masturbate  yourself  a  woman? 

—  Take  this  bellybutton  and  call  it  a  shrew. 

—  Stop  it  you're  not  making  sense  again.  You're  lying  in  a 
bassinet  and  the  radio  is  on.  It's  a  love  song,  the  kind 
where  the  girl  is  utterly  and  totally  in  love  with  the  boy. 
The  girl  is  a  cheerleader,  the  boy  is  a  football  player.  That's 
where  you  got  your  sex. 


—  We  never  had  a  bassinet.  Sure,  my  father  was  a  good 
man.  He  worked  his  butt  off  to  keep  us  well-clothed  and 
fed  and  once  in  a  while  we'd  all  have  a  night  out.  He 
worked  his  butt  off  and  he  got  ahead 

—  Got  ahead? 

—  He  did  things. 

—  Did  he  ever  sing  in  a  snowstorm  or  dance  in  the  streets 
of  Paris? 

—  What  are  you,  some  kind  of  romantic  nut?  What  do  you 
think  this  is? 

—  This  is  the  point  of  view  that  asks  the  questions.  Let's 
keep  this  story  in  perspective,  it  seems  to  me  our  view- 
points are  changing. 

—  Sorry. 

—  Sorry? 

—  Of  course  I'm  sorry,  I've  spent  my  life  doing  one  thing  or 
another  and.  Well  I've  spent  my  life  doing  one  thing  or 
another. 

—  Constitution? 

—  We  have  plenty  of  those.  There's  one  that  stands  out  in 
my  mind.  In  elementary  school  we  had  a  dress  code:  the 
girls  had  to  wear  dresses.  One  day  very  soon  after  they 
changed  the  code  1  wore  pants.  I  was  the  only  girl  wearing 
pants. 

—  The  room  is  dark  but  your  eyes  are  closed  anyway.  You 
hear  nothing.  Cover  your  ears.  Suddenly  your  uncovered 
eyes  sense  light. 

—  Exactly. 

—  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  I  can  offer  you.  Land  of 
Promise,  land  of  teachings,  what  can  I  offer  you? 

—  Nothing. 

—  You  went  to  school.  You  sat  on  a  yellow  bus  and  the 
desks  were  always  too  small.  You  sharpened  a  pencil  and 
watched  a  teacher.  You  learned.  What  can  1  offer  you? 

—  Nothing. 

—  You  went  to  church.  It's  Sunday,  your  mother  is  wear- 
ing a  new  hat.  Ride  in  the  car,  walk  down  the  aisle.  Kneel 
in  a  pew  and  know  who  you  are.  What  can  I  offer  you? 

—  Nothing. 

—  You  read  books.  The  heoine  was  a  nurse,  the  hero  a 
private  detective.  Or  an  astronaut.  Bad  guys  smoke 
cigars.  Socrates  died  for  his  sins,  i  before  e  except  after  c. 


Squares  are  always  equilateral.  1  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
flag,  a  lawyer's  salary  starts  at  23.000  a  year,  Columbus 
sailed  the  ocean  blue,  Russia  is  your  enemy.  Allen  Gins- 
berg is  a  faggot.  A  paradox  is  an  unanswerable  contradic- 
tory question,  truth  is  merely  something  which  two  peo- 
ple agree  upon.  What  can  1  offer  you? 

—  Nothing. 

—  One  question? 

—  One  question. 

—  What  are  you  doing  with  your  life? 

—  Growing  up  human. 

El  Warner 


(This  article  appeared  in  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press.  Thursday.  July  23, 
1981). 

(Editor's  Note:  The  following  article  on  the  tragic  accident  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel 
in  Kansas  City.  Mo. .  irere  obtained  by  several  phone  calls  to  Kansas  City  residents 
who  were  present  and  excerptsfrom  Sunday 's  special  section  in  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press.) 

TRAGEDY  AT  THE  HYATT 


"When  the  wounded  are  so  plentiful  that  the  dead  are 
necessarily  treated  as  cargo,  survivors  need  to  touch. 

They  cling — to  their  loved  ones  and  to  people  like  Cyn- 
di  Paulson,  a  hero  of  modest  but  unassailable  propor- 
tions." 

What  had  been  a  glittering  and  delightful  scene  at  7 
p.m. — hundreds  of  people  dancing  to  the  mellow  sound  of 
Duke  Ellington's  "Satin  Doll"  at  a  tea  dance  in  the  elegant 
Hyatt  hotel — was  the  scene  of  carnage  and  stunned 
puzzlement  at  7:05  p.m. 

Two  concrete-and-steel  skywalks  plunged  onto  the 
crowd  below,  killing  111  persons  and  injuring  nearly  200 
more.  Workers  were  continuing  to  clear  blood-soaked  de- 
bris from  the  hotel  lobby  on  Saturday  morning,  as  funeral 
homes  prepared  for  the  onslaught  of  unexpected  mass 
funerals  and  as  the  relatives  of  victims  sat  in  their  homes 
throughout  the  city  suffering  grief  and  despair — and 
shock. 

Cyndi  Paulson  is  but  one  example  of  courage  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  adversity.  The  20-year-old  Kansas 
City  native,  hostess  at  the  Hyatt  Regency's  Terrace  Res- 
taurant, stayed  with  a  wounded  couple  during  the  even- 
ing's horrors  until  they  could  be  taken  to  a  hospital. 

She  experienced  shock  in  the  first  instants  after  the 
crash  of  the  skywalk  onto  the  floor  below,  but  quickly 
recovered  so  that  she  was  able  to  aid  others  in  need. 
Knowing  some  first  aid  that  she  had  learned  in  a  scuba 
class,  she  did  not  move  any  of  the  victims,  but  gave  her  aid 
in  another  way — by  holding  hands  and  giving  as  much 
comfort  as  she  knew  how. 

She  found  Mrs.  Rosetta  Koenigsberg  who  was  lying 
injured  and  unattended.  "She  wanted  her  husband  so 


bad,"  said  Cyndi.  "She  said  that  if  she  was  going  to  die, 
she  wanted  to  be  next  to  her  hsuband.  I  wasn't  about  to 
leave  her."  Mr.  Koenigsberg  was  lying  near  his  wife,  suf- 
fering, but  in  better  condition. 

Cyndi  waited  until  the  Koenigsbergs  could  be  trans- 
ported to  a  hospital,  slumping  against  a  wall  from  exhaus- 
tion but  never  letting  go  of  the  ladys  hand.  "Around  the 
three,  a  deafening  swirl  of  broken  lives  and  panic,  of 
shrieking  kin  and  bellowing  police.  Between  them,  a  brief 
bond  that  they  will  never  repeat." 

"We  feel  so  thankful— usually  at  least  one  of  our  1 1 
children  or  we  ourselves  attends  the  tea  dances  at  the 
Hyatt,"  said  Mrs.  Jeanne  Thompson,  wife  of  United  Mis- 
souri Bank  vice-chairman  Byron  Thompson.  "The  dances 
have  really  caught  on  here,  and  usually  huge  crowds 
attend." 

Mrs.  Thompson  had  several  friends  attending  the 
dance,  none  of  whom  were  injured,  except  for  shock. 
"What  everybody  felt  at  first  was  shock,  anger  and  frustra- 
tion," she  said.  "There  was  anger  because  we  just  asked 
ourselves  how  many  architects  it  takes  to  make  a  building 
that  stays  put.  A  couple  of  years  ago  the  roof  at  the  Kemper 
Arena  fell  in  and  people  just  shook  their  heads  at  that. 

"The  arena  won  an  architecture  award,  and  we  won- 
dered what  the  world  was  coming  to.  Now  we  say  that  we 
hadn't  learned  by  that  experience — only  now  people  were 
involved." 

She  continues,  "I  guess  what  we  learned  is  that  there's 
nothing  you  can  depend  on  anymore,  but  now  people  here 
have  more  faith  in  themselves  and  want  to  help.  There's 
been  a  wonderful  spirit.  The  priest  at  Mass  on  Sunday 
remarked  how  the  love  of  man  was  so  apparent  through  all 
this  and  how  the  brotherhood  of  man  came  through  it  all. 
It's  an  inspiration  to  all  Kansas  Citizens. 

"Everyone  is  saying,  'What  can  I  do?'  and  the  blood 
banks  have  been  teeming  with  suppliers.  There's  a  reason 
for  everything — at  least  that's  the  way  I  feel. 

"Everybody  knew  somebody  it  seems  like.  We  were  just 
hanging  on  every  word,  hoping  not  to  see  a  name  we 
knew." 

Dr.  Dave  Fortin  is  a  radiologist  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
in  Kansas  City.  He  arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  by 


happenstance,  just  five  minutes  after  it  had  happened. 

"We  were  with  a  group  of  about  25  radiologists  who 
were  scheduled  to  have  a  social  banquet  given  by  Kodak," 
he  explained.  "The  cocktail  party  was  at  7  p.m.  and  the 
dinner  was  an  hour  later,  so  about  half  of  us  were  already 
at  the  hotel  and  the  other  half  in  the  vicinity. 

"When  my  wife  and  I  arrived  at  the  hotel,  people  were 
pouring  out  the  front  door.  They  had  horror  on  their  faces 
and  we  knew  that  something  terrible  had  happened.  We 
thought  it  was  a  bomb  scare  or  that  some  nut  was  stand- 
ing in  the  lobby  with  a  machine  gun. 

"I  walked  in  astounded,"  said  Dr.  Fortin.  "What  1  saw 
in  the  lobby  was  plaster  dust  everywhere  and  a  waterfall 
on  the  north  wall.  Even  though  the  lobby  was  full  of 
rubble,  I  didn't  appreciate  the  number  of  people  who  had 
been  killed  or  injured. 

"The  first  thing  we  did  was  assemble  the  injured  in  the 
employees'  cafeteria.  About  17  doctors  from  my  depart- 
ment were  lucky  enough  to  be  there.  The  thing  that  was 
interesting  was  that  it  was  almost  like  working  at  the 
hospital,  because  these  were  the  men  I  see  and  work  with 
everyday. 

"The  victims  were  incredibly  calm  and  everybody  was 
helping  everybody  else  out,"  he  continues.  "From  a  medi- 
cal standpoint,  the  primary  medical  problem  was  shock. 
Next  came  back  problems.  All  of  those  who  were  killed 
were  mostly  crused  to  death.  Everyone  was  operating  on 
adrenalin  and  training." 

Dr.  Fortin  explained  that  his  first  impression  of  the 
scene  was  like  watching  a  movie.  "It's  something  all  of  us 
have  seen  a  hundred  times  in  the  movies,  but  how  many 
times  in  a  lifetime  do  you  see  it?"  He  knew  that  he  wasn't 
dreaming,  but  he  felt  as  if  he  were. 

"The  second  most  impressive  thing  was  the  incredible 
calm,"  he  said.  "It  was  calm  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  The 
horror  came  later  when  you  had  time  to  think  about  it." 

Gina  Meyers  is  19  years  old  and  likes  to  dance.  She, 
along  with  her  brother,  Patrick,  were  attending  a  dance 
contest  at  the  Hyatt  hotel  the  night  the  skywalk  fell. 

"It  sounded  like  a  tree  that  snapped — like  a  big  crack," 
said  soft-spoken  Gina.  "I  was  about  15  feet  from  the  sky- 
walk.  I  looked  up  and  it  was  like  slow  motion.  Pipes  were 


breaking,  and  you  could  count  'one-thousand-one'  'one- 
thousand-two'  while  the  thing  fell  down. 

"The  boys  who  were  with  me  were  pushing  me  away 
from  it.  There  was  immediate  screaming.  1  was  literally  in 
shock,  but  I  knew  I  had  to  help.  1  didn't  know  about  my 
brother  for  a  while.  He  was  walking  on  the  catwalk,  but 
wasn't  hurt. 

"'It  didn't  seem  real,  but  1  knew  it  was."  Gina  con- 
tinued. "I  looked  down,  and  there  was  this  guy's  body  that 
was  parallel  with  his  head.  At  first  I  felt  anger — I  didn't 
really  understand  why  it  happened.  It  scared  the  —  out  of 
me.  but  it  gives  you  a  lot  to  think  about. 

"It  makes  you  realize  your  mortality.  And  it  helps  to 
talk  about  it." 

Gina's  brother.  Patrick,  barely  escaped  being  killed  by 
the  falling  structure.  When  he  saw  the  destruction,  there 
was  nothing  left  but  bodies  ever}^where.  He  thought  that 
there  was  "no  way  it  could  be  picked  up. "  so  he  just  walked 
around  holding  people's  hands  and  praying  for  them.  "All 
he  could  do  was  stand  there  and  pray  for  them."  said 
Jeanne  Thompson. 

Death  came — maybe  with  the  hand  of  fate  at  its  side 
picking  unexpected  partygoers  without  discrimination. 
Most  of  those  who  perished  went  quickly,  but  a  few 
lingered  on  in  agony  until  they  mercifully  expired. 

One  of  the  dead  was  James  Cottingham.  He  was  the 
city  counselor  for  Independence.  Mo.,  and  was  known 
during  that  time  as  a  "political  kingpin. "  According  to  the 
Star,  "he  was  known  for  his  self-depreciating  wisecracks 
at  council  meetings  and  for  a  tendency  to  catnap  through 
less  interesting  discussions." 

He  was  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  best  muni- 
cipal attorneys  in  the  state,  according  to  Independence 
Mayor  E.  Lee  Comer,  Jr.  At  the  age  of  27  he  was  appointed 
an  assistant  city  counselor  and  served  as  regional  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
Officers. 

John  Jacob  Alder,  an  attorney  and  native  of  Switzer- 
land, was  entertaining  visiting  British  relatives  at  the 
Hyatt  with  his  wife.  Gladys.  His  wife  and  relatives  escaped 
the  hotel  unharmed:  Alder  was  killed. 


Alder,  a  74-year-old  senior  partner  in  his  law  firm,  was 
a  member  of  the  American  and  Jackson  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciations, the  American  Judicature  Society  and  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Council.  A  partner  described  him  as  "a 
veiy  sweet,  compassionate,  even-tempered  sort  of  man. 
Those  qualities  are  sort  of  rare  for  a  trial  lawyer. 

■'He  read  nearly  everything  that  came  into  this  office. 
We  could  always  tell  if  he  had  read  something  in  the 
library,  because  there  would  be  passages  underlined  in 
several  of  the  books.' 

She  liked  the  Hyatt,  according  to  her  sister,  Irene. 
Helen  Start,  28.  loved  the  Big  Band  sound,  and  went  to 
the  Hyatt  hotel  often  with  her  friends.  It  was  one  of  her 
favorite  buildings. 

Miss  Stark  had  lived  in  Kansas  City  all  her  life,  and 
worked  as  an  underwriter  at  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Her  sister  said,  "She  just  got  back  from  California.  She 
always  wanted  to  go  there.  At  lease  she  got  a  chance  to  do 
that." 

The  survivors  escaped  death,  but  they  did  not  escape 
fear  and  pain  and  the  eternal  questions  of  "Why?"  As 
many  of  them  have  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  others 
and  to  themselves,  they  will  remember  that  night  from 
now  on. 

"Ray  Lopez  was  c'arrying  two  beers  across  the  dance 
floor  when  a  blast  of  wind  and  flying  glass  threw  him  over 
a  lobby  desk .  When  he  got  up ,  he  said ,  a  young  woman  was 
crying,  'Help  me,  help  me.  please  help  me,  I'm  hurt.' 

'Her  leg  had  been  completely  blown  off, '  said  Lopez,  57. 
'She  said  to  rub  her  leg,  and  so  I  did.  and  she  said.  Yeah, 
that  feels  better.'  and  then  she  said,  'What's  you  name?' 
and  I  told  her  'Lopez.' 

'She  said,  'Please  can  you  get  a  message  to  my  kids? 
Tell  them  that  I'm  going  to  be  all  right,  that  I'm  not  hurt 
too  bad.'  And  then  she  just  keeled  over  and  died  in  my 
arms." 

Lopez  and  his  family  were  among  the  lucky  ones  Fri- 
day night — they  survived  to  ponder  on  this  July  weekend 
the  thin  line  between  life  and  death,  between  a  tea  dance 
and  a  dance  macabre." 


"  'I  heard  what  sounded  like  an  explosion,'  said  Miss 
Linda  Lopez,  26,  Ray  Lopez'  daughter.  'And  the  walkway 
just  started  crumbling  down  and  people  were  flying  to  get 
off  of  it.' 

Miss  Lopez  said  she  was  knocked  down  by  the  panick- 
ing crowd. 

'People  rushed  to  get  out,  and  we  were  stampeded.  I 
was  knocked  down,  and  an  elderly  lady  was  lying  on  top  of 
me,  and  it  took  me  awhfle  to  get  her  to  calm  down.  She  was 
.  .  .  you  know  how  a  cat  acts  when  it's  terrified?  She  was 
clutching  at  me  like  that  and  wouldn't  let  go."  " 

"One  of  those  who  survived  the  collapse  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  was  Mayor  Elliott  Teters,  a  retired  bureau  com- 
mander for  the  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  police.  Teters  was 
rushed  to  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital  Friday  with  multiple 
cuts  and  bruises. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Sybil  Teters,  said  she  didn't  know  her 
husband  was  among  the  injured  until  she  heard  his  name 
broadcast  on  a  local  television  station." 

Several  days  after  the  tragedy  in  Kansas  City,  the  sur- 
vivors are  thinking  about  what  happened — each  one  piec- 
ing together  the  sequence  of  events  as  it  happened  in 
relation  to  his  own  situation  and  trying  to  make  sense  of 
something  unexplainable. 

There  is  hope  for  those  who  were  injured  that  they  will 
make  successful  recoveries,  according  to  Dr.  Fortin. 
Younger  survivors,  such  as  Gina  Meyers,  will  have  a  life- 
time to  think  of  themselves  as  "survivors."  They  are  lucky 
to  have  a  lifetime. 

Lucie  H.  Stephens 
N-FP  Staff  Writer 


The  Last  Hunt 


How  unusual  it  was  that  we  actually  met  to  go  foxhunt- 
ing that  last  day  of  December — 1  can  recall  thinking  at  the 
time  what  sheer  stupidity  it  was  to  subject  outselves  to  20 
degree  temperatures,  biting  winds  and  the  imminent 
snow,  as  well  as  subject  our  horses  and  hounds  to  hours 
of  galloping  over  ground  so  thoroughly  frozen  that  our 
teeth  were  jarred  with  every  stride. 

But  with  characteristic  illogic.  1  do  not  question  the 
fact  that  I  showed  up  that  morning  on  my  little  grey 
gelding,  with  the  rest  of  them.  Someone  once  called  this 
sport  ""the  unspeakable  in  pursuit  of  the  inedible." 
Perhaps  we  lived  up  to  it  that  day  in  particular:  our  senses 
dulled  to  the  futility  of  it  all.  we  seemed  caught  up  in 
man's  instinctive,  primitive  compulsion  to  pursue  our 
game  with  tenacity,  as  if  our  ver\'  lives  depended  on  it. 

As  hounds  moved  off.  I  sank  deep  into  my  saddle  as  if 
for  some  security,  and  closed  my  legs  tightly  around  the 
geldings  sides,  reveling  in  the  resulting  warmth.  Ice- 
tinged  gales  whipped  about  us  as  we  fell  in  amongst  the 
group.  It  brought  water  to  my  eyes  and  ruffled  the  horses 
manes.  Occasionally  a  blast  of  arctic  air  would  shoot  up 
equine  backsides,  resulting  in  a  lot  of  frolicking  and 
sidestepping  before  the  field  consisting  this  wintry 
morning  of  only  the  diehards.  settled  down. 

I  took  this  moment  to  look  up  toward  the  head  of  the 
field  at  our  huntsman.  David.  1  knew  him  well,  and  today 
he  seemed  the  conveyor  of  a  mood  which  was  prevalent 
among  all  of  us  as  we  moved  briskly  down  the  hillside  to 
the  first  covert.  There  was  an  ominous  feeling  in  the  wind, 
and  we  all  felt  it.  It  was  there  in  the  Masters  worried 
backward  glances,  as  surely  as  it  was  in  the  noticeable 
lack  of  a  flask  in  John  Rollison's  hand.  Mrs.  Burnett  was 
not  her  usual  boisterous  self  as  we  cantered  over  the  first 
coop  and  off  into  the  desolate  wasteland  beyond.  Even  our 


horses  sensed  it  and  were  on  edge.  The  very  landscape  was 
forbidding;,  barren  and  dr\'.  miles  and  miles  of  yellow- 
brown  crackly-grassed  field  edged  by  the  skeletal  remains 
of  trees,  and  overhung  by  an  oppressive  blanket  of  grey, 
snowfilled  sky. 

We  rode  for  what  seemed  like  years  in  eerie  silence, 
hounds  running  mute  on  what  was  obviously  a  cold  line, 
but  that  for  some  peculiar  reason  kept  us  moving.  All 
sense  of  time  seemed  to  melt  away  with  each  stride:  the 
dull,  monotonous  droning  of  the  sea  of  hootbeats  despite 
the  cold,  lulled  me  into  an  even  more  dreamlike  state. 
Time  caught  up  with  us  at  last  as.  hours  later,  we  pulled 
up  at  a  check,  the  Master  imploring  David  to  bring 
hounds  in  and  call  it  a  day.  As  we  stood  shivering  in  the 
late  afternoon  shadows  of  Mr.  Day's  woods,  there  were 
nods  of  assent  on  red  blistered  faces  and  mumblings  of 
agreement  from  the  blue  lips  of  the  elders  of  the  hunt.  I 
opened  my  eyes  from  their  defensive  squint  and  my  horse 
fidgeted.  1  looked  around  uneasily  at  the  field  and  the 
Whippers-in.  and  then  at  David.  Just  at  the  moment  that 
he  spoke,  it  began  to  snow — not  hard,  just  the  liltingly  soft 
snow  that  you  associate  with  the  end  of  December  in 
Virginia.  "Ma'am,  if  you  don't  mind, "'  he  started,  a  look  of 
defiance  creeping  into  his  features  as  I  flashed  him  a  grin. 
"I'd  like  to  keep  hunting.  They're  on  to  something 
alright."  So.  with  some  change  in  format,  the  hunt  con- 
tinued— everyone  else  would  return  to  their  cozy  firesides 
and  open  up  the  champagne  for  New  Year's  Eve,  while 
David  and  I,  his  whipper-in,  continued  our  quest  across 
the  countryside  and  into  the  dusky  evening  hours. 

It  was  nearly  six  by  the  time  we  finally  collected 
hounds,  and  the  white  flakes  were  now  coming  down 
thick  and  fast.  David  and  I  had  silently  relished  the  short 
time  we'd  had  together.  We  had  not  spoken.  Yet  it  was 
plain  to  both  of  us  that  now,  at  year's  end,  the  somewhat 
serious  relationship  that  we  had  enjoyed  for  the  past  year 
was  no  longer.  We  jogged  along  stiffly,  our  mounts  sore 
and  tired,  each  of  us  lost  in  our  own  reminisces  of  other, 
glorious  days  out  hunting.  The  quickly-melting  Hakes 
gave  the  black  coat  of  David's  horse  iridescent  brilliance 
in  the  fading  light.  Onward  we  pushed,  numb  and  tired. 


It  was  the  last  old  stone  wall  heading  towards  home 
that  proved  my  nemesis  at  the  day's  end.  Out  of  sheer 
exhaustion,  my  little  gelding  hesitated  just  long  enough 
before  jumping  it  to  send  my  well-bundled  and  equally 
exhausted  body  crashing  to  the  cementlike  ground. 

David  pretended  he  hadn't  seen  the  incident,  walking 
ahead  slowly  and  looking  back  just  long  enough  to  ascer- 
tian  whether  or  not  I  was  alright.  I  picked  myself  up, 
brushing  the  wet  snow  out  of  my  hair  and  eyes,  and 
remounting,  rode  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Thus 
we  hacked  home  against  the  dreary  white  landscape,  the 
sadness  of  truth  in  our  mutual  silence,  and  at  last  I  felt  at 
ease. 

After  he  helped  load  my  horse  onto  the  trailer,  he 
kissed  me  goodbye.  Our  hands,  warmed  by  the  tackroom 
woodstove,  touched  briefly,  perfunctorially.  We  voice  our 
respective  wishes  to  each  other  for  a  happy  new  year,  and 
as  1  drove  off,  1  thought  1  perceived  in  David's  fading  smile 
a  trace  of  relief. 

John  Rollison  called  me  late  that  night.  1  approached 
the  phone  with  a  wr\'smile,  recalling  the  many  good  times 
he,  David  and  I  had  shared,  and  wondering  what  kind  of  a 
bash  he  was  inviting  me  to  tonight.  But  it  was  not  an 
invitation.  My  ears  simply  refused  to  hear  what  he  was 
telling  me,  at  first.  1  fell  back  into  my  defensive  laugh,  the 
one  that  gets  me  out  of  almost  everything.  1  had  to  ask  him 
to  repeat  himself.  David  was  dead.  Killed  an  hour  earlier. 
In  his  car,  heading  west  on  Springs  Road;  where  was  he 
going?  I  asked  insensibly  (Why  did  I  want  to  know?)  I 
stammered  the  news  to  my  family.  Must've  been  the  ice,  I 
rationalized  to  myself.  I  needed  to  make  sense  of  some- 
thing. Went  over  the  embankment,  hit  the  stone  wall  at 
North  Wales'  gate,  and  flipped  over,  in  flames.  The  voice 
on  the  other  end  of  the  phone  seemed  suddenly  disem- 
bodied, dead.  I  wanted  to  know  where  David  Ii  .d  been 
going.  (Did  it  matter?  Dawning  consciousness 
answered.)  "John,"  I  had  to  force  myself  to  ask  him  one 
last  thing,  as  hysterical  as  I  might  by  now  appear.  "Who 
was  he  with?"  I  got  the  answer  I  so  selfishly  wanted — no, 
needed.  Somesenseof  reality  crept  back  into  my  voice  as  I 
thanked  him.  He  apologized,  promising  that  we'd  get 


together  and  talk  very  soon.  As  I  hung  up  the  receiver,  I 
silently  thanked  David  as  well.  My  eyes  slowly,  tearfilled. 
turned  to  the  old  grandfather  clock,  more  out  of  habit 
than  anything  else.  It  was  midnight.  Streaming  down  my 
wind-reddened  cheeks  now  were  tears  of  utter,  complete 
relief.  Emanating  from  the  downstairs  T.V.  were  the 
sounds  of  partiers  ushering  in  the  new  year  to  the  strains 
of  that  traditional  song.  I  turned  to  walk  upstairs,  and  to 
bed. 

Laurel  Scott 


Green 


Any  one  not  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  green  or  have 
their  views  of  people,  behaviour,  time  and  religion  col- 
oured by  green  would  wonder  what  it  is  about  green  that 
has  caused  any  sane  person  to  think  about  much  less 
write  about  it.  Never-the-less.  green,  apart  from  being 
merely  the  physical  emergence  of  blue  and  yellow  light,  is 
also  the  colour  that  excites  my  imagination  to  make  a 
series  of  associations  and  judgements  that  might  seem 
desperately  unfair  to  those  who  sensibly  keep  green  in 
perspective. 

My  imagination  has  been  imbued  with  the  concept  of 
what  is  "green"  for  as  long  as  1  can  remember.  It  is  first 
and  foremost  Gods  chosen  colour  for  there  would  not 
have  been  any  other  reason  why  he  chose  to  create  an 
aesthetically  exciting  green  world.  As  the  Jews  believe 
that  they  are  the  chosen  people,  green  was  chosen  for  no 
apparent  reason  to  be  Gods  "signature"  in  his  creation. 
The  glory  of  nature  would  not  be  if  not  for  the  fact  that 
green  is  the  sign  of  life,  fertility  and  hope.  In  nature,  the 
passing  away  of  the  green  is  as  significant  as  the  glorious 
regularity  of  it's  renewal.  There  appears  to  be  an  aspect  of 
cultured  behaviour  whereby  man  is  continually  in- 
terested in  the  state  of  the  great  out-doors.  He  would  not 
be  so  fascinated  by  the  weather  or  the  time  of  the  year  if 
the  country-side  stayed  the  same  colour,  hi  fact  it  would 
amount  to  a  considerable  disaster  similar  to  that  of  grey 
nuclear  war  if  Winter  did  not  give  way  to  the  flush  of  hope 
of  green  that  is  the  Spring. 

However,  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  did  not  confine 
his  creation  to  temperate  climates  but  included  tropical 
ones  as  well.  Surprisingly,  in  a  tropical  climate  green  has 
a  greater  chance  to  play  tricks  with  the  imagination. 
Tropical  greenness  is  the  sign  of  prosperity  for  the  deli- 
cate subtle  flush  of  the  young  tea-leaves  on  the  old  tea- 


bushes  probably  means  more,  better  flavoured  tea.  The 
seasonal  changes  in  the  tropics  are  largely  undiscernible. 
but  the  seasons  of  sowing  and  har\'esting  the  crops  are  all 
the  more  exciting  for  the  varying  shades  of  green  denote 
success  or  failure  in  the  life  of  a  crop  and  thus  the  cultiva- 
tor's own  prosperity.  The  drama  of  the  Autumn  and 
Spring  is  replaced  by  the  subtle  drama  of  the  ever- 
changing  green  countr\'-side. 

Green  is  the  colour  of  enduring  life,  of  perpetuity.  Grey 
nuclear  warfare,  we  postulate  cannot  totally  obliterate  a 
world  of  greenness:  but  yet.  it  may.  Has  man  over-reached 
himself  by  threatening  a  gra\Tiess  of  chaos  and  confusion 
which  will  wipe  out  the  green  of  life  including  the  green  of 
potential  hope? 

Green  can  be  significant  of  despair  despite  its  sooth- 
ing qualities.  It  was  the  despair  of  artists  who  found  it 
difficult  to  portray  a  totally  naturalistic  green  in  painting. 
In  modern  times  the  tendency  is  to  ignore  the  whole  issue 
of  attempting  a  realistic  green.  One  stretches  one's  imag- 
ination to  envisualise  what  colour  the  green-as-the- 
magnolia-leaf  might  be  if  one  could  not  actually  depict  the 
green-of-the-magnolia-leaf.  Green  is  my  despair  for  just  as 
I  cannot  reach  the  upper  octaves  when  whistling,  so  I 
despair  of  ever  find  the  proverbial  velvet  gown  of  moss- 
green-growing-between-the-dull-red-bricks-which-has- 
just-been-watered-to-pre  vent-it- from -dy  in  g-by- 
prolonged-drought.  If  I  were  to  be  perfection  of  perfection- 
ists I  would  have  conquered  the  influence  of  green  on  my 
imagination.  I  would  cease  to  see  green  as  the  colour  of 
May  and  June.  Whatever  any  one  ever  says  to  dissuade  me 
that  no.  May  is  pink,  followed  by  a  yellow  June,  my  sub- 
conscious would  refuse  to  believe.  A  lemony  green  these 
two  months  are  and  ever  shall  be. 

Taunting  the  imagination  with  colours  is  a  child's 
game  that  adults  forget  how  to  play.  Why  are  building 
blocks  different  colours?  To  teach  colour  identification, 
but  what  happens  if  the  sub-conscious  is  side-tracked  by 
green  and  hereafter  the  castle  of  King  Arthur  is  never 
more  a  mysterious  dark-grey  but  an  equally  mysterious 
green?  Of  course  the  caves  by  the  sea-side  in  the  rocky 
cliffs  in  the  tradition  of  the  thrillers  of  the  eight-year-old 
are  for  evermore  coloured  a  slimy,  gloomy,  fascinatingly 


murky  green,  as  the  devastatingly  beautiful  red-headed 
heroine  of  the  more  sophisticated  novel  always  wears 
either  an  apple-green  or  pomona-green  dress. 

Green  has  a  history  of  associations  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  visually  sensitive  that  can  be  as  exciting  to 
those  with  no  ability  at  Studio  Art  as  to  those  who  do.  A 
certain  prominent  Eastern  designer  observed  that  the 
dung  of  cattle  fed  only  on  fresh  green  grass  is  a  lovely  dull 
deep  green  in  additon  to  having  an  interesting  organic 
appearance.  This  green  is  now  known  in  extremely  ele- 
gant circles  as  "goma-green,"  "goma"  being  the  vernacu- 
lar for  cow-dung.  The  irony  of  it:  one  talks  about  goma- 
green.  one  wears  the  colour,  one  decorates  one's  fashion- 
able parlour  with  gay  abandon  in  goma-green  when  even 
ten  years  ago  one  did  not  mention  the  cow-dung  that 
freely  embellished  the  roads  and  fertilised  ones  anthur- 
iams. 

If  green  symbolises  renewal  or  hope,  it  is  also  a  symbol 
of  jealousy  to  both  Western  and  Eastern  societies.  Super- 
stition has  decreed  that  green  is  unlucky  and  thus  one 
may  not  get  married  in  green:  a  custom  perhaps  not  so 
rigidly  adhered  to  now  as  the  connotations  of  the  colour 
have  been  forgotten  as  has  the  importance  of  the  cere- 
mony itself  in  certain  societies.  However  one  might  easily 
be  green  with  envy  of  another's  mate  (married  or  not 
under  the  malignant  influence  of  green)  and  more  pro- 
saically, one  is  frequently  green  around  the  gills.  The 
mental  images  of  the  latter  are  unending  for  one  rarely 
does  see  a  person  in  the  throes  of  extreme  sickness  or 
mental  anguish  which  makes  them  actually  turn  green  in 
complexion. 

Not  surprisingly  green  vegetables  ("greens"  as  the 
British  say)  are  healthy  for  us.  Such  is  my  love  for  green 
that  1  attempt  to  like  cooked  spinach  for  its  colour  if  not 
it's  taste  or  healthful  vitamins  and  minerals.  Education- 
ists might  have  difficulty  in  inculcating  a  love  of  deep 
green  in  children's  minds  with  the  ultimate  end  of  en- 
couraging them  to  appreciate  broccoli  or  spinach. 

The  man,'el  of  science  that  has  identiOed  chlorophyll — 
that  which  makes  all  things  grow— as  being  green  in 
colour  is  of  little  surprise  to  my  imagination.  My  sub- 
conscious always  knew  that  green  was  the  fount  of  life. 


that  science  has  proved  it  is  a  pleasurable  clarification  of 
the  obvious.  But  it  is  distressing  to  lind  that  green  is  also 
the  colour  of  decomposition  and  death  although  it  has  for 
years  been  perfectly  obvious  that  when  cheese  turns  col- 
our, it  certainly  cannot  be  eaten  despite  its  attractive 
greeny-grey  mold. 

Green  ought  not  to  be  a  complex  subject  for  the  mental 
associations  connected  with  it  can  be  broken  down  into 
their  component  parts.  It  would  not  be  permissible  to 
forget  that  Green  is  also  significant  of  the  leisure  of  the 
golf-course,  the  thrill  of  swimming  in  clearyet  mysterious 
depths  of  the  ocean  or  the  sense  of  hopelessness  of  ever 
achieving  the  standard  of  being  able  to  play  on  the  green 
turf  at  Wimbledon.  It  appears  that  in  addition  to  being 
Gods  signature  on  this  creation.  Green  has  also  been 
associated  by  man  with  positive,  energetic  life.  This  view 
is  however  complicated  by  the  fact  that  my  imagination 
persists  in  seeing  the  ultimate  truths  of  existence  with  a 
faint,  almost  undiscernible  greenish  hue.  which  might  be 
an  accurate  indication  of  how  far  away  I  am  in  really 
coming  to  understand  any  thing  approaching  the  truths 
of  life.  Green  is  in  fact  a  fascinating  marriage  of  the  ele- 
ments of  human  emotion  and  aesthetic  satisfaction. 

My  imagination  has  run  away  with  Green,  but  I  do 
realise  that  other  peoples  might  surprisingly  run  away 
with  pink  or  blue,  and  that  a  majority  of  imaginations 
envisualise  mental  images  in  black  and  white  and  some 
never  get  beyond  the  limitations  of  grey.  I  like  to  think 
that  Green  is  symbolic  of  the  positive  and  the  optimistic 
aspects  of  life:  for  to  me.  an  imagination  dominated  and 
possibly  limited  by  Green  is  a  source  of  simplification  yet 
confusion.  With  the  help  of  the  harsh  green  or  reason 
(which  regrettably  is  not  fully  abstract)  in  my  relentless 
passage  through  time  (a  green  avenue  of  majestic  trees!) 
Green  has  so  far.  been  a  source  of  excitement,  happiness 
and  fascination. 

Mallihai  Laurence 


rm  Anti-God,  What  Are  You? 


People  often  ask  me  how  I  can  stand  not  believing  in 
God.  My  answer  is  simply  that  1  see  no  need.  I  have  lived  all 
of  my  twenty  years  without  "God,"  and  1  am  doing  quite 
fine,  thank  you.  My  disbelief  does  not  make  me  a  "bad" 
person.  From  all  the  life  around  me  1  have  learned  right 
from  wrong,  good  from  bad.  Because  so  many  atrocities 
have  been  committed  in  "His"  name,  1  have  to  find  some 
other  basis  for  good  and  evil. 

Since  1  do  not  believe  in  "God,"  1  do  not  believe  in  life 
after  death.  No,  it  does  not  frighten  me.  Granted,  I  see 
death  as  a  sad  waste  of  human  potential,  and  1  do  not 
welcome  my  end,  but  is  coming.  So  until  its  arrival  I  will 
enjoy  my  life;  andl  do.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  this  life, 
my  life.  There  can  be  no  less  pain  and  no  more  love  than  I 
feel  now.  There  can  be  no  greater  "Heaven"  and  I  will  allow 
no  "Hell."  This  life  is  whatever  1  make  of  it.  My  present 
happiness  is  enough  to  supersede  any  fear  I  could  have  of 
dying. 

The  next  question  is  inevitably,  "Why  can't  you  believe 
in  God?"  Firstly,  nothing  I  see  in  this  world  points  to  the 
existence  of  an  all-good,  all-loving,  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent  entity.  And  secondly,  there  is  much  to 
point  away  from  "his"  existence. 

The  strongest  argument  against  "God"  is  the  existence 
of  evil.  Such  a  "being"  could  not  allow  the  vast  devastation 
of  the  holocaust  and  Italy's  cataclysmal  earthquakes  to 
name  a  few. 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  universe — matter  is  eternal. 
Scientist  have  determined  that  matter  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed: therefore,  the  universe  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be.  Nix  the  Creation  myth.  However,  matter 
can  change  in  form:  evolution.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
evolution  is  not  a  dirty  word.  I  believe  in  it,  and  that  it 
pretty  well  denies  the  existence  of  God  in  two  ways.  In  the 


first  place  it  excludes  the  need  for  "God,  "The  Earth  takes 
care  of  herself  and  her  own.  In  the  second  jMace.  evolution 
could  not  have  been  created  bv  an  omnipotent  beint^. 
judging  troni  its  inefficiency,  f  he  waste  of  iMllions  of  years 
and  billions  of  lives  in  this  process  is  phenomenal:  cer- 
tainly unworthy  of  "God. " 

"So  what  about  beauty?"  thev  ask  inc.  "Such  loveli- 
ness could  only  have  been  created  1)\-  "God:"  it  could  not 
have  EVOLVED!"  (People  always  choke  on  that  word  .  .  .) 
"God"  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  beauty.  There  is  no  need  for 
a  "supreme  being."  I  can  create  beauty  without  being  a 
"supreme  being!"  Do  not  tell  me  that  my  creativity  comes 
from  "God"  because  I  can  create  ugliness  just  as  easily. 
Surely  a  "supreme  being"  could  not  allow  this.  It  is 
"Satans"  work  you  say?  "He"  can  go  to  "Hell!" 

So.  if  1  do  not  believe  in  "God."  "Satan."  "Heaven." 
"Heir"or"lifeafter  death."  what  do  I  believe  in?  If  I  believe 
in  anything,  I  believe  in  what  1  can  see  to  be  true:  that 
people  can  make  this  life  into  anything  they  want  it  to  be 
with  what  is  here  on  earth  and  within  themselves.  They 
need  no  "divine  providence"  to  guide  tlieir  ways,  to  inter- 
fere with  their  business.  As  1  said  before.  1  am  doing  just 
fine  without  "God":  I  believe  in  myself. 

Yes,  just  as  I  raise  arguments  against  theism,  others 
can  raise  arguments  against  atheism.  It  will  always  be 
that  way.  Our  personal  lives,  opinions,  needs  and  desires 
will  color  our  views  of  "God. "  Tlie  belief  is  personal  to  all  of 
us.  We  must  all  examine  the  arguments  and  choose  by 
ourselves:  I  choose  not  to  believe.  Who  knows,  God  may  be 
the  secret  to  ever>'thing,  or  "he"  may  be  the  greatest  com- 
mercial product  ever  created. 

Sarah  Sutton 


The  Fly-Away  Girl 


Abagail  was  sitting  in  a  rather  uncomfortable  imi- 
tation leather  chair  in  the  corner  farthest  from  the  tele- 
vision. There  was  a  taller  girl  in  front  of  her  leaning 
against  its  matching  footstool.  Abagails  view  was  partial- 
ly blocked  when  the  girl  sat  up.  but  most  of  the  time  she 
slumped.  Neither  the  chair  or  the  girl  really  mattered 
though  because  this  was  the  third  time  Abagail  had  seen 
"The  Great  Gatsby"  and  she  had  other  things  on  her  mind 
tonight.  Leslie  had  insisted  she  watch  it  again  though, 
hoping  that  Abagail  would  forget  some  of  her  problems  for 
a  while,  if  she  saw  Robert  Redford.  Leslie  was  Abagails 
closest  friend  and  they  shared  many  things.  One  of  them 
was  their  adoration  for  Robert  Redford.  The  mere  sight  of 
him  sent  both  girls"  hearts  pounding.  He  was  starring  in 
this  verison  of  "The  Great  Gatsby"  and  to  miss  it  would 
have  been  a  mortal  sin.  especially  to  Leslie.  Leslie  led  such 
an  uncomplicated  life,  but  in  her  practical  ways  she  was 
right.  Seeing  Robert  Redford  again  did  comfort  Abagail 
and  she  had  forgotten  Donald  for  awhile,  until  she  had 
begun  to  equate  her  feelings  for  him  with  her  feelings  for 
Donald. 

Redford  portrayed  a  witty  and  outrageously  extrava- 
gant man.  He  was  confident  and  self-assured.  His  smile 
was  sexy  and  inviting  although  his  mannerisms  were 
rougher.  She  wished  he  could  be  real  in  her  life  instead  of 
Donald.  Donald  was  too  conser\'ative  and  too  tender, 
always  considerate  and  never  impulsive,  agreeable.  She 
wondered  why  she  had  dated  him  for  so  long  when  there 
were  men  in  the  world  like  Robert  Redford  and  Hugh 
Patton.  Hugh  was  much  more  like  Redford.  "Abagail  Red- 
ford. Abagail  Patton,"  that  had  a  nice  sound  to  it.  Much 
better  than  "Abagail  Miller."  That  was  so  dull  and  ordin- 
ary. Abagail  did  not  ever  intend  to  be  ordinary. 

"Abby,  phone  call!"  A  girl  shouted  from  down  the  hall. 


"Excuse  me  vou  all"  She  said  stumbling  through  the 
bodies. 

"Watch  the  ashtray."  barked  one  of  them.  Leslie 
grabbed  the  wobbling  stand  that  Abagail  had  grazed. 

"Abby,  youYe  going  to  miss  the  best  part!" 

"It's  probably  Donald.  Les.  I've  got  to  .  .  ." 

"Please  be  quiet."  someone  whined.   '1  can't  hear." 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  him?" 

"1  don't  know." 

"Goodluck!  "  screamed  Leslie  after  her.  "And  will  you 
grab  me  another  Tab  from  my  room  when  you  come  back. 
It's  in  the  closet.  " 

Leslie's  voice  faded  as  Abagail  took  the  receiver  from 
Jean,  her  roommate.  Jean  left  the  room,  shutting  the 
door  behind  her.  Abagail  was  thankful  for  the  privacy. 
She  took  a  deep  breath. 

"Hello." 

"Abby?"  A  male  voice  said. 

"Yeah." 

"Is  anything  wrong?" 

"No. "  She  said  as  she  moved  a  stack  of  books  off  a  chair 
to  sit  down  on  the  pile  of  clothing  underneath. 

"I  was  just  watching  'The  Great  Gatsby'.  on  H.B.O." 

"Not  studying  again."  The  strange  voice  laughed. 

"Who  is  this?" 

"Hugh" 

"'Who?" 

"Hugh!" 

"Who?"  Abagail  said  again  tr\'ing  to  cover  up  her 
embarrassment  and  relief  having  realized  who  it  really 
was. 

"Hugh  Patton." 

"Who,  Hoo.  Hugh."  She  laughed  nervously  but  more 
relaxed  now  that  she  knew  it  wasn't  Donald.  She'd  been 
out  with  Hugh  for  the  first  time  last  weekend,  although 
she  wanted  to  accept  his  invitations  before.  Because  of 
Donald,  she's  never  felt  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Never-the-less 
she  and  Hugh  had  remained  friends  and  whenever  she 
had  seen  him  she  had  joked  with  him  about  his  name.  It 
sounded  like  "'Who",  with  his  Bostonian  accent,  unfamil- 
iar to  a  Southern  girl. 

"All  right  Ab.  that's  enough.  You  seem  to  be  back  to 


your  old  normal  sarcastic  self.  Glad  it  doesn't  take  you 
long  to  recover." 

Abagail  remembered  their  terrific  night  together. 

"Recover,  hell,  last  weekend  was  the  most  exciting  one 
I've  had  in  awhile.  1  didn't  need  to  recover.  You  just  got  my 
blood  circulating.  You  know  how  the  song  goes,  '1  get  by 
with  a  little  help  from  my  friends'  .  .  .  ." 

"Well,  great,  what  do  you  say  we  do  it  again." 

"Is  that  like  'play  it  again  Sam'?" 

"Why  not?" 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Abagail's  heart  flut- 
tered; Donald.  Caught  in  the  act,  she  thought  guiltily. 

"Hugh,  just  a  minute."  She  put  her  hand  over  the 
receiver. 

"Come  on  in." 

There  was  no  response.  She  got  up  to  answer  the  door, 
letting  the  receiver  fall  to  the  bed. 

"Come  in."  She  repeated. 

The  door  opened  slowly  and  a  head  popped  through 
the  crack. 

"Never  mind  about  the  Tab,  1  got  it."  Leslie  shoved  the 
little  can  though  the  opening  as  proof. 

"Great."  Abagail  turned  back  toward  the  bed  and 
reached  for  the  phone. 

"Hey,  Les,"  she  called,  "will  you  get  me  a  cig.  They're  in 
the  parlor,  by  the  arm  chair  next  to  the  lamp." 

"Sure" 

"Thanks." 

She  picked  up  the  reciever,  what  a  relief! 

"I'm  sorry  Hugh,"  she  began. 

The  door  opened  again.  Abagail  whirled  around. 

"Is  that  Donald?"  chirped  Leslie. 

"SHH. .  ."hissed  Abagail,  covering  up  the  mouthpiece. 

"Soo  sorry."  Leslie  murmured,  ducking  out  the  door 
with  a  sheepish  expression. 

Sometimes  Leslie  was  too  much  thought  Abagail. 

"What's  going  on?"  Asked  Hugh. 

"Oh,  nothing." 

"Nothing,"  Hugh  repeated  absently.  "Well,  speaking  of 
nothing,  I  met  a  friend  of  yours  the  other  night  at  the 
library. " 

"You  actually  went  to  the  library,  I  can't  believe  it." 


Abby  laughed,  she  was  more  relaxed. 

"No,  the  Library  Lounge,  dummy." 

"Oh,  yeah,  who?" 

"Some  guy  named  Donald,  said  that  you  guys  had 
dated  or  something." 

Abagail's  heart  dropped  into  her  stomach  pit.  She  had 
been  a  cocktail  waitress  at  the  Library.  It  was  a  small 
college  bar  and  Donald  knew  a  lot  of  people  there  and  was 
well  liked.  He  came  in  often  to  pick  up  Abagail  after  work. 
When  she  and  Donald  had  started  their  problems,  she'd 
quit  and  she  hadn't  been  back.  It  had  been  too  much  for 
her  with  school,  a  job,  and  Donald. 

"Ugh,  yeah.  We  dated."  Abagail  stammered,  unable  to 
mention  that  they  were  still  somewhat  dating. 

"He  seems  like  a  pretty  cool  guy.  He  was  with  a  friend  of 
mine.  A  girl  named  Lizanne.  She's  from  my  home  town." 

"'What!" 

"Oh,  I've  known  her  for  awhile.  We  used  to  date  too. 
Actually,  Abagail,  the  whole  thing  was  outrageously 
ironic.  " 

"1  bet." 

Anyway,  seems  like  they  had  been  studying  Organic  or 
something.  Their  books  were  on  the  table.  1  think  he  was 
treating  her  to  a  drink." 

Abagail  flushed.  She  remembered  Don's  low  organic 
test  scores.  He  was  Pre-Med  and  Organic  was  a  require- 
ment. She  had  tried  to  help  him  once,  but  she  was  an 
English  major  and  had  never  taken  Chemistry.  But  this 
seemed  not  to  matter.  She  was  angry  that  Don  was  seeing 
other  girls  in  public,  especially  at  The  Library.  Maybe  they 
were  studying.  She  didn't  know.  But  there  were  a  lot  of 
other  bars,  why?  Everything  was  so  confusing  right  now 
between  them. 

"Listen,  Hugh.  I  really  have  to  go." 

"Wait  a  minute,  what  are  your  plans  for  this 
weekend?" 

"I  don't  really  know  yet,  Hugh.  I'll  call  you  back;  I've 
really  got  to  run." 

"Sure.  I  don't  want  you  to  miss  the  movie." 

"Thanks."  Said  Abagail  sarcastically. 

"Okay,  bye,  don't  forget  to  call.  I'll  be  waiting." 

"Oh,  I  won't.  I  promise.  Bye.  now." 


Abagail  listened  for  his  click  cind  then  banged  down 
the  receiver. 

"Shit!  That  damn  SON-OF-A-BITCH!  I  knew  he  would 
lie  to  me  eventually.  Fucking  liar,  1  should  never  have 
trusted  him.  And  to  think  he  told  me  he  cared  enough  to 
marry  me.  Promising  to  make  me  happy,  to  be  a  partner  in 
my  father's  office.  No,  thanks!  He  can  take  himself  and  his 
fucking  cock  and  crow  elsewhere!  I  never  enjoyed  it  any- 
way." Abagail  flopped  down  on  her  bed,  realizing  the  im- 
pact of  her  outburst,  hoping  that  no  one  had  heard  her 
vulgarities. 

Donald  and  she  had  dated  for  almost  a  year  now. 
They'd  gone  out  for  several  months  before  they  slept 
together.  Donald  respected  her  and  she  welcomed  this  for 
it  seemed  that  most  guys  pressured  their  girls  to  have  sex 
on  the  first  date.  Abby  had  allowed  Hugh  to  talk  her  into 
bed  last  weekend.  It  was  out  of  character  but  she  felt  itchy 
and  frustrated  and  figured  that  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
way  to  break  it  off  with  Donald,  had  he  ever  found  out. 

"Obviously,  the  bastard  beat  me  to  it."  She  fumed. 

She  lay  on  her  back  remembering  the  way  Donald 
looked  when  he  came  to  her.  She  shut  her  eyes  as  she  did 
then.  She  could  see  the  pained  expression  and  hear  his 
hoarse  voice,  feeling  the  heat  of  his  breath  from  his  dry 
throat  against  her  face. 

"Come  on  Ab,  COME,  please  try,  for  me." 

He  would  keep  on  so  long,  trying  to  please  her,  but  it 
almost  never  worked.  She  didn't  understand  why.  What 
was  wrong  with  her,  how  come  she  couldn't  come?  Why 
did  that  indescribable  wave  of  excitement  only  wash  over 
her  before  they  made  love,  when  they  were  separate  and 
Donald  fondled  her  with  his  affections.  It  was  then  that 
she  would  ache  for  him. 

Abagail  lay  there  re-living  the  scene  as  she  had  done  so 
many  nights  before.  .  .  .  When  the  mechanics  of  their  love 
making  began,  she  went  through  the  motions  unstirred 
but  well  rehearsed  ...  At  least,  which  sometimes  seemed 
like  entemity,  Donald  would  shutter,  uttering  something 
inaudible,  and  wilt  like  a  dead  flower  beside  her.  Abagail 
would  hardly  notice  she  was  so  deep  in  thought. 

"Ab,  did  you?"  He'd  ask  tenderly. 

"Sure."  She'd  reply,  reaching  up  to  pull  him  down  to 


her  lips,  forgetting  his  quesiton. 

They  would  embrace  and  kiss. 

"Hold  me,"  shed  say. 

"I'd  love  to  Ab,  forever,  if  you'd  only  let  me." 

"Just  for  now's  good  enough,  you  don't  have  to  prom- 
ise." 

"But  I'm  not,  1  love  you,  Abagail." 

"1  love  you  back  Don,"  she  said,  smoothing  his  hair 
back  from  his  damp  forehead  and  looking  deep  into  his 
dark  brown  eyes.  Why  couldn't  she  love  him  back  she 
wondered.  "Why  didn't  she  feel  anything.  Why  did  she  lie? 

"Let's  go  to  sleep  Ab,"  he  would  say  then.  He  knew. 

"Okay."  She'd  murmur,  sliding  her  arms  about  his 
glowing  neck  and  chest  and  snuggling  her  head  against 
his  shoulder.  Her  head  fit  perfectly  there.  It  was  so  com- 
fortable. She  felt  peaceful.  She  was  at  her  peak  then, 
cuddled  up  against  him,  silent,  feeling  his  heart  pound- 
ing. 

"Good-night  Ab,  I  love  you."  He'd  say,  kissing  her  on 
the  forehead. 

"Goodnight  Donald,  Sweet  Dreams."  She  would  kiss 
his  chest  and  close  her  eyes,  trying  to  forget.  In  a  few 
hours  she  knew  that  her  anxieties  would  start  and  stop  all 
over  again.  Donald  enjoyed  having  sex  in  the  morning. 

"Abby!"  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  startling  her 
from  this  nightmare  of  reality. 

"Come-in."  She  said,  getting  up  from  the  bed.  Her 
palms  were  sweaty. 

"Here  are  your  cigs.  Sorr}'  it  took  so  long;  there  was  a 
good  part  on." 

Thanks,  Les.  It's  alright." 

Is  everything  okay?" 

"Yeah,  I  guess,  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute.  Tell  Jean  that 
she  can  come  back  in.  I  know  she  has  a  lot  of  studying  to 
do." 

Sure."  Leslie  said,  closing  the  door  softly  behind  her. 
She  had  a  way  of  knowing  when  Abby  needed  to  think. 

Abagail  reached  for  the  phone  to  call  Donald.  She 
stopped,  lit  a  cigarette  instead,  and  watched  the  blue 
smoke  rings  float  into  the  air.  Perfect  circles,  like  wedding 
rings.  She  watched  as  they  glided  across  the  room  effort- 
lessly, disintegrating  slowly  as  they  were  sucked  through 


the  cracked  window.  It  was  like  a  vacuum. 

Abagail  headed  back  to  the  T.  V.  room,  stopping  by  the 
water  fountain.  She  took  several  swallows  and  then  stood 
up  and  glanced  at  her  rumpled  appearance  in  the  mirror. 
How  could  anyone  love  me? 

"Hi  Abby.  was  that  Don?"  Jean  asked  as  if  nothing  at 
all  was  the  matter. 

"No,  it  was  Hugh." 

"Who?" 

"Hugh,  my  date  last  weekend." 

"Oh,  him." 

"Jean,  you  can  have  the  room  back  now." 

"Okay,  Abby." 

"Thanks  Jean" 

Abagail  cuddled  in  the  big  armchair.  It  wasn't  so  un- 
comfortable now.  As  an  afterthought  she  tucked  her  feet 
underneath  the  cushion.  The  plastic  was  cool  but  her  feet 
would  warm  it  soon. 

"What  did  I  miss?"  she  asked  Leslie. 

"Not  much."  Answered  Leslie,  her  eyes  were  glued  to 
the  T.V.  screen.  Abagail  could  tell  by  the  music  that  the 
movie  was  almost  over. 

"I  never  do,"  she  murmured,  blowing  a  smoke  ring 
into  the  air,  watching  it  float  towards  the  gap  under  the 
window. 

"What?"  Asked  Leslie  turning  around,  "What  did  you 
say?" 

"Nothing,  never  mind,  watch  the  T.V.  This  part's  the 
best." 

Leslie's  attention  was  absorbed  again  by  the  T.V.  Aba- 
gail got  up  quietly  and  sneaked  away.  Her  feet  were  warm 
but  she  didn't  want  to  disturb  Leslie.  She  was  somewhere 
very  far  away  with  Robert  Redford  right  now  and  Abagail 
was  on  her  way  back  to  the  room  to  call  Donald. 

Gay  Kenney 


On  The  Metaphysicality  of  Photographs 


I  slid  my  fingers  across  the  soft  paper  and  the  ragged 
edges  of  the  old  photograph.  The  back  was  worn  with  age. 
as  a  dollar  bill  that  becomes  soft  and  creased  after  many 
years  of  handling.  The  shiny  front  of  the  paper  where  the 
image  appeared  glowed  dimly  in  sepia  and  yellowish 
tones,  although  the  people  in  the  foreground  and  the 
objects  on  the  background  had  blended  together  some- 
what over  the  years. 

My  grandmother  gave  me  the  picture  and  she  was  in  it. 
She,  along  with  several  of  her  girlhood  friends,  were 
standing  on  the  porch  other  childhood  home  in  Virginia. 
A  magnolia  tree  towered  over  the  roof  of  the  porch,  and  the 
front  half  of  a  bicycle — with  half  of  its  riders  leg — occu- 
pied the  lower  right  corner  of  the  photo.  The  girls  all  wore 
white  dresses,  although  the  occasion  [for  taking]  of  the 
photograph  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  Their  browTi 
and  yellow  curls  were  wound  in  ringlets,  framing  their 
faces  and  reflecting  the  morning's  work  of  attending  nan- 
nies. The  girls  have  stiff  smiles.  Today,  however,  the  im- 
patience of  posing  is  forgotten:  the  image  of  carefree  girl- 
hood remains. 

My  grandmother  saw  her  picture  the  other  day.  The 
reason  1  know  it  is  she  in  the  photo  is  because  she  ex- 
plained it  to  me.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than  a  simple 
explanation  of  what  she  was  doing  on  the  porch  of  her 
childhood  home  on  the  summer  afternoon  long  ago.  As 
she  regarded  the  picture,  amazing  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. She  said,  "1  can  smell  the  magnolia  tree.  I  can  still  feel 
the  starch  of  that  dress.  It  was  so  scratchy.  1  can  feel  the 
wind  blowing  those  curls  across  my  face.  It  was  a  windy 
day.  The  boy  on  the  bicycle  had  crept  under  the  porch  and 
pinched  my  leg:  that's  why  he's  not  in  the  picture  — 
because  the  photographer  was  mad  at  him.  1  remember 
the  smell  of  a  countr\^  ham  that  our  cook  was  preparing  for 


dinner.  I  can  almost  smell  it  now.  Isn't  that  funny?  It's 
almost  as  though  1  were  there  this  very  minute!" 

That  photograph  was  taken  when  my  grandmother 
was  still  a  miss  and  all  her  friends  were  misses  and  I 
wasn't  even  thought  of  yet  and  she  remembered  it  as 
though  she  were  on  the  porch  again  at  this  moment. 

The  photograph  brings  feelings  back  to  life.  It  is  a 
strange  sensation  to  look  at  people  who  are  as  they  were 
but  are  no  more.  Even  if  they  were  only  yesterday.  That 
makes  the  events  of  the  recent  past  memorable,  but  epi- 
sodes of  the  ancient  past  were  just  as  real,  weren't  they? 
Only  they  cannot  be  re-felt  again.  What  was  is  no  longer 
yet  also  is  because  we  can  still  see  it. 

That  isn't  all  of  history.  1  have  more  questions. 

What  was  present  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  photo- 
graph? Whose  face  is  no  longer  remembered  due  to  the 
simple  fact  that  he  was  not  caught  in  the  split  second 
when  the  shutter  blinked?  What  was  happening  inside 
the  house?  Around  the  corner?  Down  the  street?  If  that 
was  frame  number  10,  what  images  life  eternally  on 
frames  9  and  1 1  ?  Was  the  life  in  this  photograph  more 
real  than  the  life  experienced  by  people  whose  faces  are 
lost  forever  to  the  memory  of  mankind? 

A  color  photograph  of  the  man  in  my  life  is  sitting  on 
my  desk.  It  was  taken  with  the  marvelous  modern  elec- 
tronic wizardry  of  a  Nikon.  1  saw  him  just  this  morning  — 
a  living  replica  of  the  man  in  my  picture  frame.  He  is  yet  he 
is  no  more  as  yesterday.  He  is  not  as  far  removed  from  his 
photograph  as  my  grandmother  is  from  hers.  At  6:00 
tonight  I  will  look  at  his  picture  and  imagine  the  feel  of  his 
arms  around  me.  At  6:05  he  will  walk  in  the  door — the 
walking  image  of  his  photograph — and  I  won't  have  to 
Imagine  any  more. 

In  fifty  years,  perhaps,  my  grandchildren  will  see  his 
photograph  and  say,  "I  wonder  what  he  was  like."  And  I 
will  still  feel  him  close  to  me — alive  almost — as  in  the  little 
girl  my  grandmother  once  was. 

Lucie  H.  Stephens 


Your  Fault 


I  hate  you.  I  hate  all  of  you.  You  stupid,  crawling  fools. 
You  disgust  me  with  your  simplicity.  I'm  glad  I'm  differ- 
ent. 1  know.  I  understand.  You  merely  exist.  Youre  read- 
ing this  even  now  and  trying  to  be  superior.  But  you're 
not.  You  can't  even  understand  yourselves  let  alone  me. 
You  want  to  know  more  about  me,  don't  you?  You  want  to 
know  if  I'm  male  or  female.  You  want  to  know  if  my  hair  is 
red.  You  want  to  know  if  my  eyes  are  brown.  I'm  not  going 
to  tell  you.  You  wouldn't  understand. 

I  walk  down  the  streets,  fast,  as  if  I  were  going  some- 
where in  a  hurry.  People  look  at  me,  but  I  don't  look  at 
them.  I  see  them,  but  they  don't  see  me.  Yes,  I'm  beautiful. 
So  beautiful  that  it's  even  easier  to  deceive  you.  But  I  never 
read  Glamour  magazines.  Aha!  You  say.  You're  a  woman. 
No,  I'm  way  ahead  of  you.  1  know  how  your  little  minds 
work.  I  never  read  newspapers  but  I  know  what  is  going 
on.  I  always  know. 

A  man  stopped  and  came  up  to  me.  The  filthy,  \aalgar 
stinkingness  of  his  person  nearly  overpowered  me  as  his 
whiney  little  voice  tried  to  pick  me  up.  Aha!  You  say. 
You're  still  a  woman.  Wrong.  Before  you  think  you  know, 
remember  that  it  doesn't  matter.  Only  to  you.  Until  it 
doesn't  matter,  you  will  never  know.  Plato  felt  that  by 
looking  at  many  images  of  beauty  you  would  know  beauty 
in  concept,  in  the  ideal  form  of  beauty.  I  know  everything 
in  abstract.  I  remember  nothing  but  I  know  everything. 
You,  you  take  delight  in  remembering  when  Roosevelt  was 
elected. 

When  I  was  younger  I  used  to  catch  frogs.  Then  I'd  put 
a  firecracker  in  their  mouths  and  light  it,  and  throw  them 
high  in  the  air.  I  could  fancy  I  heard  their  little  scream  as 
their  rubberish  bodies  were  torn  to  shreds  from  within. 
Some  of  their  cells  would  still  be  alive  as  it  fell  plump  to  the 
earth,  a  pulpy  mass  still  pulsating  with  struggling  life. 


How  things  cling  to  life.  Women  will  do  anything  to  save 
their  lives.  Reduce  a  woman  to  a  trembling  mass  and  she 
can  hear  her  own  life  throbbing  through  her  head.  She 
will  do  anything  to  stop  you  from  killing  her,  anything. 

1  ordered  food  from  a  fat  greasy  waiter  and  wondered 
how  his  wife  could  stand  him  when  I  saw  his  wedding 
ring,  and  then  I  wondered  if  he  were  divorced.  I  glanced  at 
him  sidelong  through  my  long  lashes,  and  when  he  stared 
I  ran  the  tip  of  my  tongue  along  the  top  of  my  mouth, 
tasting  nothing  but  the  sour  sickness  of  his  instant  de- 
sire. Sweat  began  to  squeeze  through  his  fattish  cells  that 
tried  to  choke  all  of  his  desires  for  life:  sensuality  was  him 
in  its  most  extreme  form.  The  milk  that  he  brought  me 
slid  over  the  side  of  the  smooth  glass,  making  little  beads 
of  fly's  food. 

I  met  a  guy  once  who  didn't  kiss  me  until  our  third 
date.  He  bored  me,  as  everyone  does.  He  was  irretrievably 
good,  and  he  told  the  same  stories  over  and  over  again  to 
me,  and  expected  me  to  find  them  eternally  humorous.  I 
called  him  Ned.  Ned,  you  know,  is  only  one  letter  short  of 
Nerd,  but  he  didn't  know  that  because  he  was  a  real  tough 
guy.  His  body  was  something;  I  know  you're  really  into 
that.  His  mind  was  so  simple;  he  was  so  much  fun.  First  I 
made  him  love  me.  It  was  really  easy.  He  was  good-looking 
and  was  used  to  girls  throwing  themselves  at  him.  1  re- 
mained aloof,  and  that  drove  him  crazy.  Finally,  when  he 
was  really  hooked  1  opened  up  to  him  and  made  him  feel 
really  special,  and  he  of  course  then  told  me  all  of  his  deep 
dark  secrets  that  he  had  never  told  anyone  except  me.  I 
kept  it  really  intense  under  this  good  side  of  me  that  he 
believed  to  be  me.  Then  I  began  seeing  him  less  and  less. 
This  of  course  drove  him  crazy  and  finally  1  went  out  with 
him  again  and  told  him  that  I  was  going  out  with  ten  guys 
when  I  met  him  and  had  never  stopped  dating  them  and 
that  I  really  wasn't  a  virgin  but  instead  I  was  screwing  all 
these  guys  and  frankly  Ned,  you  bore  me  so  why  don't  we 
stop  dating  goodbye.  This  took  me  one  year.  I'm  patient. 
He  was  really  done  in.  He  used  to  do  that  to  other  girls. 

There  is  a  deep,  dark  abyss  that  1  often  visit.  It's  very 
dark  and  no  one  else  has  seen  the  bottom  of  it.  1  know 
what's  down  there  though,  and  1  love  to  sit  at  the  top  and 
listen  to  the  screams  that  come  out  of  it.  Sometimes  I  hear 


the  muffled  screams  of  frogs  above  the  small  explosions 
that  happen  in  a  place  where  no  light  can  ever  go.  Some- 
times out  of  the  chaos  comes  a  creation,  like  the  secret 
sobbings  of  Ned  or  the  agonized  moans  of  his  betrayal. 
Beautiful  tremblings  float  up  from  the  women  before  they 
were  killed.  And  softer  still  steals  the  milky  sounds  of  the 
future,  wafting  up  from  tremulous  depths  and  materializ- 
ing as  they  rise,  gaining  weight,  and  volume  until  they  are 
there  before  me,  gazing  at  me  with  large,  moist,  beautiful 
eyes  that  echo  the  soft  screaming  from  the  sulferous 
depths,  telling  me  what  I  must  do. 

Anonymous 


The  Weekend  Relationship 


I  awoke  to  the  sunlight,  glaring  and  harsh.  The 
cheap,  scratchy  blankets  which  hung  over  my  bare  legs, 
entrapping  me,  offered  a  childhood  hiding  place.  1  shrunk 
down  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed  until  my  head  was  cov- 
ered and  my  toes  hung  over  the  end  of  the  mattress.  I  was 
safe  for  the  moment,  in  that  dark  and  hot  place,  breathing 
hard  and  occasionally  tilting  my  head  up  to  inhale  some 
fresh  air.  Suddenly,  1  was  a  small  child  again,  waking  up 
early  just  to  lie  still  in  my  white  lace  canopy  bed  and  listen 
to  the  quiet,  self-conscious  sounds  that  our  house  made 
before  my  mother  woke  up  and  started  breakfast. 

Something  heavy  fell  over  my  head  making  me  jump  a 
little,  rudely  reminding  me  where  I  was.  It  was  him — his 
arm.  His  weight  shifted,  making  the  bed  creak  as  he 
pulled  the  covers  off  me  and  laid  them  around  my  ankles.  I 
shivered  in  the  cold  light  as  he  ran  his  big  caloused  hand 
down  my  back,  over  my  buttocks  and  onto  my  upper 
thigh,  where  he  let  it.rest.  Nausea  rose  in  the  back  of  my 
throat  and  1  concentrated  on  not  being  sick:  he  had  found 
me — despite  my  hiding  place — and  took  me  from  my 
childhood,  leaving  me  naked  in  the  sunlight. 

"Open  your  eyes.  I  know  you're  awake,"  his  voice 
pounded  against  my  ears,  which  finally  surrendered  and 
allowed  the  words  to  rush  into  my  head  where  they  floated 
languidly  before  fading  away. 

"No,  no,  no,  no.  I  don't  want  to.  Please!"  the  words 
wouldn't  come  out  of  my  mouth.  Instead,  they  lingered 
shyly  where  his  words  had  been  just  seconds  before. 

"1  don't  want  to  sound  paranoid,  but  you  do  under- 
stand how  very  important  it  is  that  you  never  tell  anyone 
about  me.  I'd  lose  my  job  if  it  got  out.  And,  of  course.  I'd 
never  get  another  job.  I'd  be  finished.  I  have  to  be  sure 
you  understand  what  I'm  saying.  I'd  get  arrested.  This  is 
all  illegal,  not  to  mention  being  against  professional 


ethics  ..." 

I  rolled  over  onto  my  stomach,  my  eyes  open  and  in- 
voluntarily blinking  against  the  brightness.  Turning  my 
head  to  the  left,  I  stared  blankly  into  his  eyes. 

"You  know,  1  really  wonder  about  you.  Whenever  you 
come  here  you  look  like  a  kicked  puppy.  1  mean,  look 
kiddo,  I'm  not  making  you  do  anything  you  don't  want  to 
do.  And  I  really  wish  you'd  open  up  and  talk  to  me  once  in  a 
while." 

He  stopped  talking  and  propped  himself  up  on  one 
elbow  to  study  me  for  a  moment  before  reaching  out  and 
rolling  me  over  onto  my  back.  1  watched  his  face  as  his 
eyes  took  in  what  they  wanted  and  then  closed  tightly.  He 
licked  his  lips,  and  swallowed  hard  as  his  weight  fell  on 
me,  forcing  my  breath  out  in  a  gasp,  which  he  mistook  for 
an  utterance  of  passion.  He  made  love  in  his  usual  style 
with  no  thought  to  my  comfort.  Occasionally  his  eyes 
would  focus  on  mine  as  he  mumbled  one  of  the  three 
phrases  he  liked  to  use  during  sex:  roll  over,  open  your 
eyes,  and.  Oh  God,  all  of  which  are  punctuated  by  various 
and  assorted  gutteral  groans.  Eventually,  he  broke  out 
in  a  sweat  and  then  lay  still  and  heavy  on  top  of  me.  I 
struggled  to  breathe,  tilting  my  head  to  the  side  for  fresh 
air  as  I  had  done  while  hiding  under  the  blankets. 

Later,  as  I  walked  down  his  driveway,  enjoying  the 
crunch  of  loose  gravel  under  my  feet,  I  felt  the  sun  soften 
for  me.  In  place  of  the  early  morning's  glaring  yellow  fin- 
gers, poking  and  prodding  my  swollen  eyes,  the  sun  had 
become  a  warm  orange  glow,  its  warmth  enveloping  me 
like  friendly  arms,  prompting  me  to  break  into  a  slow  trot 
toward  my  car. 

While  parking  in  front  of  my  dorm,  I  wondered  if  I 
would  ever  really  break  away.  I  walked  into  my  room, 
squinting  my  eyes  against  the  accosting  artificial  lighting 
and  faced  the  usual  question  and  answer  period. 

"Where 've  you  been?  You  look  like  you  always  do  on 
Sunday  morning — wherever  you  disappear  to  on 
weekends  really  does  you  in.  Hey,  if  you  ever  want  to  talk 
about  it,  you  can  count  on  me  not  to  tell  anyone  ..." 

No,  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  will  really  break  away. 

Anonymous 


Gloves 


Gloves  rarely 
if  ever 
remain 
together. 

Fortunately, 

they  do  not  reproduce 

or  what  a  mess 

we  would  have 

on  our  hands. 


Mary  Molyneux  Abrams 


villanelle 

the  figures  etched  in  empty  halls 
lengthen  shadow-like,  and  still; 
but  you  get  used  to  it  after  all. 

and  sometimes  the  echoes  fall 

harder 

then  bricks  from  a  toppling 

wall 

but  you  get  used  to  it,  after  all. 


El  Warner 


Poems  for  Micheal  Novak  Jrom  THE  PEACE  OF  IDEAS  or  WHAT  IF  THEY  GAVE  A 
CLASS  WAR  AND  NOBODY  CAME?' 

ONE  WORLD  AMERICAN  CAR 


Give  the  whole  world  a  radio  blasting, 

put  a  beer  between  its  knees. 

and  let  it  drive  on 

fast 

to  nowhere  in  particular. 

Picture  the  entire  world 

cruising, 

singing  along 

with  melodies 

of  love. 

What  the  world  needs  is 
the  thrill  of  acceleration. 
Let  even,'  person  alive  know 
the  joy  of  moving 
slightly  buzzed  but 
safely  belted  in 
past  the  stars. 

Put  the  whole  world 

in  the  driver's  seat 

where  the  only  fist  remaining 

is  one  of  taught  knuckle 

and  uncalloused  palm 
gripping 
the  wheel. 


Mary  Abrams 

*Mr.  Novak  spoke  in  the  Wailes  Center  last  Januar\-  as  pan  of  the  Winter  Forum. 
During  his  speech.  "The  War  of  Ideas."  he  paused  and  asked  the  question-  Whydont 
poets  (among  others)  ever  write  anything  nice  about  our  economic  system?  I  took  this 
question  as  a  personal  challenge. 


GIVE  ME  THE  SMOKESTACK  BACK 

In  those  days 

when  the  whistle  blew 

You  could  walk  out  finger 

Pointing  to  the  sky 

Saying, 

See  that  Billow? 

1  made  it. 

Mary  Abrams 


YOUR  FREEDOM 

Your  Freedom 

has  been  made  possible 

by  no  textbook  fairy-tale  forefather 

by  no  likeness  molded  on  a  coin 

not  worth 

the  bending  over 

to  pick  up  off 

the  street. 

Your  Freedom  is  a  Boeing  flying. 

Your  Freedom  is  a  Chrysler  gliding. 

Your  Freedom  is  a  steel  girder 

bending 

in  a  hurricane  wind. 

Your  Freedom  is  ongoing. 
It  is  material  and  moving. 

Like  a  spirit  captured 
in  a  Lucite  cube, 
it  is  a  weight 
that  oppresses 
nothing. 

Your  Freedom  works  overtime. 
It  is  forever  on  the  phone. 
It  is  forever  traveling 
in  a  briefcase  overflowing 
with  reports  of  goodwill. 

Your  Freedom  never  sleeps. 
It  cat-naps  in  a  foreign  city 
where  it  dreams 
only 
of  you. 


Manj  Abrams 


lesson 

outside  the  pigeons  are  laughing 
at  us,  silent  as  we  hear  words 
in  a  nine-o-clock  class  trance 
of  a  lecture  from  another  world, 
we  reduce  the  korean  war  to 
three  points  on  an  outline  and 
nearby  the  little  birds  all  sing 
in  the  trees.  "War  is  an  instrument 
of  national  policy"  and  we  know 
nothing  of  its  bloodshed  and  horror 
here  where  the  squirrels  bounce 
across  the  grass  and  chipmunks  play 
in  the  bushes,  even  today,  battles 
may  be  fought  far  away  while  we  look 
out  on  fields  where  cows  graze  and 
horses  trot,  the  sun  shines  through 
the  window  and  dust  dances  in  the 
spotlight  to  the  theories  which 
explain  away  realities  too  foreign 
for  us. 


Carol  Barlow 


The  World  Within 

There  is  a  whole  world 

in  each  of  our  bodies 

Feelings,  questions  and  answers 

Float  around 

inside. 

We  live  our  lives 

from  the  outside 

Listening  to  the  thoughts 

and  expressions 

that  come 

from  within. 


Helen  Maitland 


personality  puzzle 


one  must  be  three  people; 
silent,  forceful,  and  creative, 
combination  is  another  secret, 
no  extreme  is  good. 


Rose  Lynn  Boyce 

If  We  Could  Fly 


We  often  wish 

that  we  could  fly 

So  we  could  go 

to  places 

we've  never  been 

Over  mountains 

and  to  the  end  of  rainbows 

to  satisfy 

the  utmost  curiosity 

of  our  minds 


Helen  Maitland 


Frustration 

In  the  presence  of  time 

there  is  a  need  for  survival,  but  refuge 

Is  only  a  haven  for  those 

who  procrastinate.  Waiting  is  an  aptitude  of 

patience 

but  life  and  time  must  go  on.  Life 

is  a  symbol  of  performing  one's  duties 

in  his  presence  of  time,  but  we  must  accomplish  his  goals 

not  by  waiting  but  by  acting.  To  be  held  in  bondage  of  time 

afraid  of  what  tomorrow  may  bring  is  sacrificing  one's 

accomplishment's. 

To  act  is  to  achieve,  to  wait  is  to  dream. 

Reality  is  survival.  Waiting  is  dreaming. 
The  Understanding  of  both  is  the  beginning,  but  to 

accomplish 
is  miraculous.  Sometimes  Life  is  not  easy,  but  waiting  for 
it  to  happen  is  much  harder.  To  make  it  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  we  must  first  start  to  climb  it.  Thinking  of  doing 
so  will  not  reach  the  top.  But  as  time  slowly  ticks  away, 
I  sit  and  wait  to  act  and  perform  and  achieve.  I'll  build 

the  damn  ladder. 

Sheila  Kennedy 


Daddy 

I  didnt  ask  you  to  go  away, 

but  you  did  anyway. 

You  didnt  have  to  go  so  far, 

but  you  decided  you  "had"  to. 

You  had  no  qualms  about  walking  out, 

its  not  so  much  the  distance 

as  it  is  the  love. 

You  spumed  it. 

Well,  did  you  think  that  you 

could  just  put  me  down, 

like  an  old  shoe? 

'cause  if  you  dont  want  me, 

didya  ever  think  that  maybe  I  dont  want  you? 


Linda  B.  Haaptfuhrer 


JUDAS 

When  they  come  to  bring  you  down, 
and  drag  your  body  away. 
I  ask  just  one  thing  of  you. 
I  ask  that  you  forgive  my  sins. 

When  they  come  to  drag  you  away, 
and  bury  you  in  disgrace, 
I'll  stay  away  all  night  long. 
Just  one  thing  I  ask  of  you. 
Forgive  us  all  our  sins. 

When  they  come  and  carry  you  away, 
When  you  sit  on  the  right  hand. 
Lord,  one  voice  calls, 
please  forget  that  you  knew  my  name, 
just  forget  that  you  knew  my  face. 

When  they  come  to  open  the  gates. 
When  you  stand  and  gaze  at  us  all, 
just  one  small  thing  1  ask  of  you — 
just  dont  tell  them  that  you  knew  me. 
and  let  me  by. 


Linda  B.  Haaptfiihrer 


The  Guardians 

Doves  purring  on  wings  of  a  poplar  tree 

Cooing,  gently  calling 

from  softly  swaying  swings, 

above  the  mossy,  grassy  ground 

and  cold  gray  graves 

in  which  lies  the  delicate  dust 

of  the  dead. 

Mourning  doves  guarding 

the  gardens  of  the  gone. 

Softly  speaking, 

plumage  rustles  in  the  sunlight 

which  shines  on 

and  shadows 

lowly  homes  of 

lives  now  lost. 


Sara  M.  Greer 


Old  Fashioned  Love  Poem 

-  dcdicau-d  uiili  lovins;  nu-niorv  lo  Mrs.  RuUi  KnKP>  Laird  and  hir  hive  ol  Hudyard 
Kiplmys  verses. 

Over  the  roUiii"  waves,  my  love. 
where  the  ocean  tides  run  hii^h. 
a  lavender  wave  laps  an  opal  beach 
and  a  pearl  moon  lights  the  sky. 

Here  is  where  we'll  live,  my  love, 
and  we'll  spend  delightful  days 
making  our  love  on  the  opal  beach 
near  the  sound  of  the  crashing;  waves. 

Here  we  will  do  as  we  like,  my  love, 
all  past  life  will  be  done. 
We  will  brown  our  bodies  all  dav  long 
'neath  the  fier\^  topaz  sun. 

Here  there  is  no  strife,  my  love. 

and  we  can  do  no  wrong. 

While  turquoise  parrots  on  emerald  palms 

talk  to  us  all  day  long. 

I  saw  your  ship  sail  out.  my  love, 
over  the  sapphire  sea 
with  showy  sails  a-snap  in  the  breeze 
waving  just  to  me. 

Over  the  rolling  waves,  my  love, 
where  the  ocean  tides  run  free, 
an  ocean  wave  ate  a  tiny  ship 
and  took  my  love  from  me. 

Sara  M.  Greer 


February 

1. 

Valentines  were  once 
the  focal  point  of  my  life. 
I  can  still  remember 
the  smiling  girl  hugging 
her  doll  with  her  heart 
and  the  lies  she  told  — 
To  the  Best  Little  Girl 
Hey  Cutie 
Be  Mine  — 
and  the  white  lace 
which  always  clashed 
with  my  heart, 
redder  than 
the  color  of  love. 

2. 

Evenings 

the  sunset  is  violent. 

Once 

a  girl  with  a  valentine 

told  me 

you  can  leave  your  room 

and  fight  the  sunset. 

you  can  swing  and  stab 

and  grasp  for  that  sun 

as  it  goes  down  fighting. 

I  believed  her. 

Some  nights  I'd  run  for  miles 

trying  to  catch  it. 

3. 

Robins  have  red  breasts, 

John  and  I  are  in  the  bushes. 

If  you  win  that  means 

you  are  the  first 

to  catch  a  red-breast. 

That  was  mv  first  kiss. 


El  Warner 


POEM 


This  poem  just  came  to  me. 

Its  simple 

Wont  oet  no  hassles  about 

its  understanding 

Wont  get  bugged  about 

no  cop\"vvTights 

its  simple. 

black  and  white. 

not  color 

like  your  big 

fancy  T.V. 

no  special  rhymes 

no  special  rhythms. 

just  a  poem. 


Linda  B.  Hauptfahrer 


Ickle  Me.  Pickle  Me.  Tickle  Me  Too 

Ickle  Me.  Pickle  Me.  Tickle  Me  Too 

Went  tor  a  ride  in  a  tlying  shoe. 

"Hooray!" 

"Wliat  fun!" 

"It's  time  we  flew!" 

Said  Ickle  Me.  Pickle  Me.  Tickle  Me  Too. 

Ickle  was  captain  and  Pickle  was  crew 

And  Tickle  sensed  coffee  and  mulligan  stew 

As  higher 

And  higher 

And  higher  they  flew 

Ickle  Me,  Pickle  Me.  Tickle  Me  Too. 

Ickle  Me.  Pickle  Me.  Tickle  Me  Too 

Over  the  sun  and  beyond  the  blue. 

"Hold  on!" 

"Stay  in!" 

"I  hope  we  do!" 

Cried  Ickle  Me.  Pickle  Me,  Tickle  Me  Too. 

Ickle  Me.  Pickle  Me.  Tickle  Me  Too 

Never  returned  to  the  world  they  knew. 

And  nobody 

knows  what's 

happened  to 

Dear  Ickle  Me,  Pickle  Me,  Tickle  Me  Too. 


Gay  Kenney 


Ghosts  Following 


Alone 

at  night's  heart 
dim  moon  casts 
shadows  dancing 
through  breeze-blown  trees. 
My  footsteps 
bare  silent  padding 
A  shuffle  behind 
skin  prickling  on  my 
neck. 

A  quick  turn 
to  find  dry  leaves 
skittering 

across  the  empty  road 
behind. 

Sudden  sound, 
a  shadowy  dove  rises 
from  its  roost 
watching  through  soft 
grey  eyes 

my  apprehension  of 
ghosts  following. 


Sara  M.  Greer 
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'Study  of  Mary' 
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Louise  Newton 


Pamela  Mather 


Noel  Stupek 


"Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine" 
Melissa  Jo  Pruyn 


'Florentine  Sunset" 
Melissa  Harshaw 


"Porch" 
Roberta  Perillo 
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"WaterfaZr- 


Roberta  Perillo 


"Untitled" 


Laura  DeHaven 
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"0[d  Man  and  Dog" 


Robin  Piatt 
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"Juicer" 
Pam  Beckett 


"Landscape" 
Molly  Finney 


"Shadow" 
Laura  DeHaven 


'Traditional  Dress' 


Noel  Stupek 


"Rags' 


Wendy  Chapin 


"Untitled" 
Roberta  Perillo 


■'Untitled" 
Laura  DeHaven 


"Untitled" 
Roberta  Perillo 
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